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If  the  teaching  of  the  language  were  properly  and  universally 
provided  for,  the  difference  between  educated  and  uneducated 
speech,  which  at  present  causes  so  much  prejudice  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  intercourse  on  both  sides,  would  gradually  disappear. 
...  A  feeling  for  our  own  native  language  would  be  a  bond 
of  union  between  classes,  and  would  beget  the  right  kind  of 
national  pride. 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  England. 

English  children  .  .  .  are  surely  entitled  to  be  taught,  in 
a  scientific  and  effective  way,  the  accepted  speech  of  their 
own  country. 

It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  while  our  spelling,  which  is 
anything  but  a  reliable  guide  to  the  pronunciation  or  the 
antecedents  of  English  words,  is  treated  with  scrupulous 
respect,  so  much  scantier  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  spoken  word,  of  which  the  written  word  is  but  a  symbol. 

Speech  does  not  receive  uniform  attention,  and  remarkable 
contrasts  occur  between  the  results  in  schools  which  deal  with 
it  systematically  and  those  which  do  not.  This  kind  of  speech 
training  is  pre-eminently  a  matter  in  which  the  teacher  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  The  amount  of  talking  which  a  child  does  out 
of  school  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  amount  which  he 
can  possibly  be  allowed  in  school,  and  if  he  is  acquiring  slovenly 
and  incorrect  habits  of  speech  out  of  school,  the  effort  to 
counteract  them  must  begin  at  school  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  Teachers. 
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FOREWORD 


Practical  Speech  Training  for  Schools  is  designed  to 
accompany  Adventures  in  Words,  from  which  most  of 
its  examples  are  taken.  It  is,  however,  complete  in 
itself,  and  will  thus  be  of  use  to  teachers  of  juniors  and 
seniors  who  are  not  using  that  series  as  class  text-books. 

Adventures  in  Words  is  a  series  of  five  speech-training 
readers  designed  to  supply  copious  and  carefully 
graded  practice  material  of  an  intrinsically  interesting 
kind,  and  thus  to  save  teachers  the  labour  of  finding 
and  inventing  it  and  conveying  it  to  their  pupils. 
The  five  books  are  : 

Jingle  Bells,  an  introductory  book  of  speech¬ 
training  jingles  to  be  used  with  infants  and  as  a 
transition  book  and  source  of  supplementary 
material  to  Book  I.  (Paper  5 d.,  limp  cloth  6 d. 
Teacher’s  book,  limp  cloth,  is.  4 d.) 

Book  I:  Jack  be  Nimble,  for  children  of  7-8  -f. 
(32  lessons.)  (Paper  6 d.,  limp  cloth  yd.  Teacher’s 
book,  containing  general  instructions  and  detailed 
lesson-by-lesson  notes,  limp  cloth,  2 s.) 

Book  II :  Listen  to  Me,  for  children  of  8-9  -f  . 
(32  lessons.)  (Paper  yd.,  limp  cloth  8^.  Teacher’s 
book,  2s.) 

Book  III :  Pickled  Peppers,  for  children  of 

9-10  +  .  (30  lessons.)  This  book  will  also  be 
found  suitable  for  top-grade  juniors  who  have  not 
used  the  earlier  books.  (Paper  yd.,  limp  cloth  Sd. 
Teacher’s  book,  2 s.) 
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Book  IV :  Rhymes  and  Reasons,  for  children  of 
io-ii  + .  (30  lessons.)  Though  primarily  in¬ 

tended  as  a  conclusion  to  the  junior  course,  this 
will  be  found  equally  suitable  to  senior  be¬ 
ginners.  (Paper  8^.,  limp  cloth  9 d.  Teacher's 
book,  2 s.  3 d.) 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

This  book  is  not  addressed  to  speech-training  specialists, 
who  are  qualified  by  technical  training  and  experience 
to  devise  their  own  systems,  but  to  the  many  who, 
while  recognising  the  importance  of  systematic  training 
in  speech,  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  carry  it  out 
effectively  in  day-to-day  practice. 

The  number  of  these  is  daily  increasing.  They  are 
acutely  aware  that  speech  is  the  most  important  subject 
in  the  curriculum,1  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  let  children 
leave  school  speaking  in  a  way  which  will  effectively 
prevent  their  taking  the  place  in  the  world  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  intelligence  and  general  capacity. 
But  awareness  of  the  problem  and  ability  to  solve  it 
are  different  matters. 

One  thing  may  be  said  at  once  :  specialist  training 
is  as  desirable  as  it  is  interesting,  but  there  is  no  need 
for  the  many  who  cannot  obtain  it  to  regard  speech 
training  as  being  something  that  is  not  for  them.  It 
is  possible  for  teachers  who  understand  children,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  train  themselves  and  to  make  use 
of  the  ample  supply  of  teaching  material  which  the 
last  few  years  have  produced,  to  give  training  in  speech 
which  will  produce  unmistakable  and  encouragingly 
admirable  results. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  teacher  who  is  in 
constant  contact  with  a  class  is  in  a  much  happier 

1  Appendix  C,  i,  page  138. 
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position  than  the  specialist  who  meets  it  only  at 
intervals ;  since,  as  we  shall  see  later,  speech  training 
is  not  merely  a  special-period  matter.  It  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  activity  which,  if  properly  directed,  intermingles 
naturally  and  inevitably  with  the  general  week’s  work. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  realise  about  speech  train¬ 
ing  is  that  it  is  not  a  tiresome  business  which  has  to  be 
undertaken  merely  because  it  is  increasingly  insisted 
upon  by  educational  authorities.  It  is,  in  practice, 
intensely  interesting,  and  produces  results  far  beyond 
perceptible  improvement  in  speech.  In  other  words, 
it  is  cultural  in  effect :  by  stirring  children  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  beauty  of  words,  it 
increases  their  appreciation  of  literature,  markedly  im¬ 
proves  their  solo  reading  and  verse  speaking,  and  brings 
a  new  life  to  their  composition,  written  as  well  as 
oral.  Even,  by  increasing  awareness  of  the  look  as 
well  as  the  sound  of  words,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  spelling. 

Three  Principles 

There  are  three  other  things  which  the  prospective 
speech  trainer  will  do  well  to  realise  at  once  : 

1.  Speech  training  is  not  merely  speech  tinkering. 
To  be  worth  its  place  in  the  curriculum  it  must  attend 
not  only  to  effects,  but  to  causes.  It  must  be  not  only 
corrective,  but  constructive  :  it  must  at  once  strike  at 
the  roots  of  indifferent  speech  and  build  a  foundation 
for  permanent  improvement.  The  foundation-stone  of 
good  speech  is  interest  in  good  speech. 

2.  It  is  not  likely  that  teachers  whose  own  speech  is 
undistinguished  will  produce  classes  of  distinguished 
speakers.  The  importance  of  providing  a  good  model 
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for  everyday  imitation  must  not  be  under-estimated. 
But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  it  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  is  true,  and  fortunately  true,  that 
children  are  intensely  imitative  ;  but  it  is  also  true, 
and  unfortunately  true,  that  they  are  quickly  forgetful, 
and  lamentably  indifferent  and  undiscriminating  in 
their  choice  of  models. 

Many  teachers  who  themselves  speak  admirably,  and 
have  enough  influence  upon  their  class  to  make  them 
speak  admirably  by  imitation,  imagine  that  the  result 
will  be  permanent.  If  the  children  presently  come 
under  less  estimable  speech  influences,  it  will  not  be. 
Children  may  learn  to  speak  excellently  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  they  forget  even  more  quickly  unless  they 
have  been  trained  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
desirable  and  what  is  not.  Speech  training  produces 
permanent  results  only  when  it  trains  children  to  be 
connoisseurs  of  speech. 

3.  The  teacher’s  chief  problem  is  that  few  children 
care  about  speech  except  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They 
care  much  for  what  they  say,  but  little  for  how  they 
say  it.  They  are  not  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
fact — even  if  this  were  the  most  desirable  lever  to  effect 
improvement — that  acceptable  speech  pays.  There¬ 
fore  they  will  not  apply  themselves  wholeheartedly  to 
speech  training  unless  method  and  material  are  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting.  That  is  why  the  wise  teacher 
spends  little  time  in  exhortation,  and  a  great  deal  in 
devising  ways  and  means  to  make  it  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  GOOD  SPEECH  ? 

The  term  “  good  speech  ”  has  occurred  a  number  of 
times  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  is  a  term  which 
we  shall  use  very  little  in  dealing  with  children.  Not 
that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  good 
speech  and  bad.  There  is.  Speech  is  intrinsically  bad 
when  it  is  slovenly  and  not  easily  audible,  chiefly  on 
account  of  nerveless  attack  and  termination  ;  when  it 
lacks  variety  of  pitch  and  intonation  ;  when  it  favours 
certain  sounds  at  the  expense  of  others,  thus  restricting 
the  range  of  vowel  colour  ;  and  when,  as  particularly 
happens  in  the  south,  it  narrows  down  the  whole  vowel 
range  to  an  inexpressive  monochrome. 

But  there  are  innumerable  ways  of  speech  which, 
while  including  none  of  these  faults,  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  speech  trainer,  because  they  are  not  what  is 
vaguely  called  “  standard  English/'  This  is  a  term  so 
thornily  controversial  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  omit 
it  altogether.  What  is  standard  English  ?  Certainly 
not  what  is  vaguely  called  “  Oxford  English,”  which  is 
a  local  dialect  cultivated  with  conscious  care.  Certainly 
also  not  clerical  English,  which  is  unfortunately  too 
often  coloured  by  conscious  and  unconscious  mannerism 
to  be  easily  acceptable,  at  least  for  daily  use,  by  the 
general  public. 

Public-school  English  has  been  suggested  as  a 
standard  by  some  authorities,  and  the  speech  of 
Army  authorities  by  others.  This  last  has  much  to 
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be  said  for  it.  Army  officers  are  men  of  education, 
while  the  necessities  of  their  calling  force  them  at 
once  to  a  trenchant  audibility  and  an  avoidance  of  the 
sort  of  mannerisms  which  would  excite  the  derision  of 
the  rank  and  file. 

In  his  intensely  interesting  book,  The  Broadcast 
World,  Professor  Lloyd  James  says  : 

“No  variety  of  English  has  yet  been  found  that 
satisfies  everybody,  everywhere,  of  all  ages.  .  .  .  The 
B.B.C.  knows  very  well,  after  studying  thousands  of 
criticisms  of  speech,  that  there  are  some  types  of 
speech  that  bring  forth  abundance  of  adverse  criticism, 
just  as  there  are  other  types  that  can  be  heard  from 
Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groats  without  causing 
discontent.” 

“  A  type  of  speech  that  can  be  heard  anywhere  with¬ 
out  causing  discontent  ”  may  be  taken  as  a  neat  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  of  speech  which  we  may  well  aim  at 
teaching.1  Its  ultimate  value  to  our  children  is  too 
obvious  to  need  stressing.  It  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  wherever  later  circumstance  may  take  them,  and 
preserve  them  from  the  feeling  of  uneasy  inferiority 
which  a  sense  of  “  difference  ”  is  so  apt  to  produce. 

That  is  an  argument  which  people  in  their  teens  are 
quite  able  to  understand.  They  can  appreciate  that 
it  is  against  the  interests  of  national  solidarity  and 
comprehension  that  people  in  various  districts  should 
speak  dialects  so  different  as  to  make  mutual  under¬ 
standing  difficult.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  explain  to 
them  how  English  is  penetrating  to  other  countries, 
and  how  every  Englishman  who  speaks  in  a  way  that 

1  See  Appendix  C,  2,  page  139. 
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is  easily  and  generally  understandable  is  helping 
English  to  assume  the  status  of  a  world  language.1 

But  such  stirring  arguments  can  be  advanced  to 
younger  children,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  very  modified 
form.  We  shall  therefore  not  waste  time  in  talking 
to  them  about  standard  English.  Something  more 
easily  understandable  must  be  found.  Perhaps  the 
best  approach  of  all  is  this  :  “  In  this  part  of  the  country 
we  speak  in  the  same  way  as  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers.  But  not  all  people  speak  just  like  that. 
The  King  doesn’t.  It  would  be  good  fun  for  us  to  learn 
to  speak  as  he  does.” 

“  The  King’s  English  ”  is  for  young  children  the 
best  synonym  for  standard  English  which  has  yet 
been  discovered.  For  actual  practice,  too,  the  model 
is  a  serviceable  one.  The  King’s  speech  is  clear, 
interesting  and  eminently  natural,  and  his  vocal  timbre 
is  light  enough  to  be  easily  acceptable  to  even  small 
children.  What  is  more,  he  is  frequently  to  be  heard 
by  wireless  and  is  always  accessible  by  gramophone. 
What  is  most  important  of  all,  he  is  a  model  which 
every  child  can  appreciate  with  enthusiasm.  He  pro¬ 
vides  an  understandable  ideal ;  and  the  importance  of 
that  in  speech  training,  as  in  every  sort  of  work,  is 
incalculable. 


The  Problem  of  Dialect2 

A  fact  which  distresses  many  teachers  in  districts 
where  there  is  a  pronounced  local  dialect  is  that, 
however  well  their  children  speak  standard  English  in 
school,  they  have  a  way  of  dropping  it  at  home  and  in 

1  Appendix  C,  3,  page  140. 

2  Appendix  C,  4  (a),  page  141. 
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the  street.  That  cannot  be  helped.  Children,  like  the 
average  adult,  have  a  horror  of  being  “  different.”  If 
they  talked  standard  English  at  home  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  laughed  at,  and  naturally  they  refuse  to  take 
the  risk. 

Nor  is  this  bilingualism  a  thing  to  worry  about. 
After  all,  many  notable  men  do  the  same  thing,  speak¬ 
ing  in  one  way  in  private  and  in  quite  another  on  social 
and  official  occasions.  Further,  bilingualism  may  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  remarkable  attainment.  The 
teacher  who  can  so  train  a  class  that  it  can  differentiate 
between  one  way  of  speech  and  another  has  really 
achieved  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  speech  training, 
which  is  so  thoroughly  to  awaken  children’s  ears  and 
exercise  their  speech  muscles  that  they  can,  both  now 
and  after  school  life,  choose  the  manner  of  speech  which 
they  feel  to  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

A  North-country  schoolmaster  said  to  the  writer, 
“  I  speak  dialect  with  my  boys  in  the  playground, 
because  I  get  nearer  to  them  in  that  way.  But  if 
they  talk  anything  but  standard  English  to  me  in 
school  I  just  don’t  understand.  I  find  the  plan 
works  thoroughly  well.  The  only  time  we  talk 
dialect  in  school  is  when  we  discuss  it  and  take  it  to 
pieces.” 

That  is  not  only  expedient,  but  also  an  extremely  wise 
plan,  in  that  it  makes  use  of  the  difference  between 
standard  English  and  local  speech.  Teachers  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  dialect  is  pronounced  and  markedly 
different  from  standard  are  really  in  a  much  happier 
position  than  those  who  have  to  deal  with  a  way  of 
speech  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  debasement  of 
standard  English,  since  wide  divergences  are  much 
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more  easy  to  deal  with  than  vague  differences  which 
require  considerable  subtlety  of  ear  to  diagnose. 

The  great  thing  in  dealing  with  dialect  is  to  decide 
whether  it  is  intrinsically  good  or  indifferent.  If  it  is 
good,  if,  as  is  the  case  with  many  northern  and  western 
dialects,  it  has  a  sturdiness  and  traditional  idiom  of  its 
own,  it  should  be  preserved  and  studied.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  slovenly,  like  the  many  southern  and 
south-eastern  dialects  which  are  chiefly  characterised 
by  an  unwillingness  to  open  the  mouth,  and  a  tendency 
to  narrow  the  range  of  vowels  and  deprive  them  of  their 
proper  colour  and  fullness,  it  should  be  discreetly 
discountenanced. 

Whatever  the  conditions,  it  is  essential  to  realise  that 
censoriousness  is  worse  than  useless,  since  it  antagon¬ 
ises  the  children  and  creates  a  gulf  between  them  and 
the  teacher  which  no  skill  can  bridge. 

The  Teacher’s  Attitude 

This  same  tolerant  avoidance  of  censoriousness  will 
characterise  the  wise  teacher’s  whole  attitude  to  speech, 
for  the  success  of  the  regular  speech  class  depends 
largely  upon  it.  The  right  class  atmosphere  can  be 
characterised  and  defined  in  two  words.  The  first  is 
kindliness.  Children  have  a  natural  and  abominable 
tendency  to  quizz  one  another — a  tendency  which  must 
be  kindly  but  firmly  suppressed.  Once  children  feel 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  “  got  at  ”  in  the  speech 
lesson,  the  avenue  to  progress  is  blocked.  Invidious 
comparisons  are  fatal,  and  entirely  unnecessary.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  led  to  feel  that  speech  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  thing,  to  be  looked  at  and  studied  with 
scientific  detachment.  This  is  the  second  of  our  de- 
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fining  words.  It  sounds  a  little  grandiose  when 
applied  to  the  work  of  small  children,  yet  actually  it  is 
entirely  apt. 

Strange  though  it  may  sound,  even  small  children 
are  as  capable  of  scientific  detachment  as  a  group  of 
grave  phoneticians  ;  but  this  happy  atmosphere  of 
friendly  impersonality  will  not  come  entirely  by  nature. 
The  teacher  must  build  it  up  so  securely  that  it  is 
proof  against  the  intrusion  of  even  the  slightest  air 
of  derision. 

To  take  a  simple  example  :  it  often  happens  that  a 
newcomer  to  the  class  hails  from  a  distant  part.  His 
speech  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
class.  That  means  that  he  will  be  valuable  as  a 
specimen  ;  but  only  if  he  is  tactfully  handled.  If  he 
is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  odd  he  will  close  like  an 
oyster.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  lucky  find  he  will  enjoy  himself.  He  will  not 
mind  talking  for  purposes  of  comparisons,  and  he  will 
learn  all  the  faster  by  reason  of  his  feeling  of  pleasant 
importance.  That  is  an  extreme  though  not  an  un¬ 
common  case,  and  the  same  thing  applies  in  varying 
degrees  to  every  child  in  every  class.  They  will  be 
led  along  speech  paths  if  these  paths  are  interesting, 
but  they  will  withstand  forcing  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  That  is  why  exhortation,  even  if  it  does  not 
produce  obstinacy,  does  little  good.  Whatever  the  age 
of  the  child,  it  is  useless  to  exalt  speech  to  a  moral 
plane  and  talk  about  good  and  bad.  For  one  thing,  a 
great  deal  of  speech  which  we  are  snobbishly  apt  to 
call  bad  is  not  intrinsically  bad  at  all :  it  is  merely 
unconventional.  For  another,  the  children  do  not  care 
anyway.  Tell  a  whole  class  that  its  speech  is  bad,  and 
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half  its  members  will  think,  “  Well,  what  about  father  ? 
That  is  how  father  speaks.”  Exhort  individuals,  and 
the  gentler  will  grow  discouraged  and  the  hardier 
obstinate.  The  total  result  is  antagonism  ;  and  the 
antagonism  of  small  children  can  defeat  the  best-laid 
plans  of  the  misguided  adult. 

The  cleverest  thing  a  speech  trainer  can  do  is  to 
banish  self-consciousness.  Once  this  is  achieved,  chil¬ 
dren  will  display  and  compare  their  speech  as  freely 
as  they  would  display  flowers  they  had  collected.  In 
that  atmosphere  progress  is  inevitable. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  SCOPE  OF  SPEECH  TRAINING 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  backward  state  of 
speech  training  is  that  on  the  face  of  it  it  seems  difficult, 
subtle  and  endless.  For  a  teacher  who  lacks  practical 
experience  it  is  a  rather  unnerving  experience  to  under¬ 
take  a  first  speech  lesson,  especially  in  a  strange  district. 
There  seems  so  much  to  do  that  it  is  a  problem  to  know 
how  and  where  to  begin.  The  differences  between  the 
class’s  speech  as  it  is  and  as  we  wish  it  to  be  seem  vast, 
innumerable  and  indefinable.  Actually  they  are  much 
less  formidable  and  diverse  than  they  seem. 

Precise  details  of  lesson  routine  will  be  discussed  in 
a  later  chapter.  For  the  moment  it  will  be  enough  to 
emphasise  one  thing.  That  is,  that  if  our  teaching  is  to 
be  successful  we  must  make  up  our  minds  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  and  stick  to  it.  To  attempt  too  much  is 
fatal.  We  need  to  concentrate  upon  certain  essentials. 
We  may  notice  in  a  very  poor  district,  for  example, 
that  a  large  number  of  children  simply  lack  the  mus¬ 
cular  control  essential  to  clear  speech  ;  in  another,  that 
it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  open  their  mouths  ; 
in  another,  that  certain  sounds  do  not  exist.  In  the 
first  case  we  shall  concentrate  upon  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  ;  in  the  second,  upon  mouth  opening  and  cul¬ 
tivating  mouth  resonance  ;  in  the  third,  upon  teaching 
the  sounds  which  are  lacking. 

At  first  we  shall  see  little  result,  but  patience  will 
reward  us  with  a  very  happy  realisation  :  that,  once 

ii 
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improvement  begins,  it  is  often  surprisingly  swift  and 
cumulative.  Child  helps  child,  the  individual  helps 
the  class,  and  the  class  the  individual.  What  is  more, 
we  usually  find  that,  if  we  really  attack  a  few  funda¬ 
mentals,  we  achieve  much  more  than  we  expected,  or 
indeed  attempted.  Curing  one  fault  so  often  at  least 
half  cures  another.  If,  for  example,  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  vowel  ah,  and  work  for  freer  mouth 
opening,  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  ah  improves, 
but  several  other  kindred  sounds  as  well.  Similarly,  in 
teaching  a  single  consonantal  group  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  we  shall  improve  others  which  we  had 
decided  to  leave  for  the  moment. 

These  improvements  are  the  result  not  merely  of  our 
exercises.  Still  more,  they  spring  from  our  having  done 
something  to  make  the  children  think  about  speech  ; 
for  clear  thought  is  more  than  half  the  battle  of 
clear  speech. 

Whether  results  do  or  do  not  come  up  to  our  hopes, 
it  is  often  extremely  encouraging  to  find  that  someone 
who  has  not  heard  the  children  for  weeks  or  months  is 
surprised  at  their  improvement.  In  moments  of  dis¬ 
couragement  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  teacher, 
by  reason  of  daily  contact,  is  in  the  very  worst  position 
to  note  improvement.  The  day-to-day  change  may  be 
very  small,  but  the  sum  total  may  yet  be  great. 

Occasionally  one  finds  a  school,  and  often  in  the  most 
unlikely  places,  in  poor  urban  districts  or  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  where  the  general  level  of  speech  is 
astonishingly  high.  Such  achievement  is  not  acci¬ 
dental.1  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  two  things.  The  first  is 
that  the  responsible  teachers,  whether  specialist  or  not, 

1  See  Appendix  C,  4  (6),  page  143. 
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have  mastered  the  essential  qualification  for  speech 
training.  The  second  is  that  speech  has  been  given  its 
proper  place  in  the  curriculum.  We  will  consider  the 
first  of  these  points  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
second  in  the  next. 

The  Essential  Qualification 

What  is  the  first  essential  for  teachers  of  speech  ? 
It  is  that  we  should  have  learned  to  listen  to  speech, 
our  own  and  other  people’s.  Of  these  the  former  is  the 
harder.  At  a  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  it  is  surely 
easy  to  hear  oneself  speak.  Actually  it  is  not  at  all 
easy.  The  following  is  a  pertinent  questionnaire  for 
speech  trainers  : 

1.  Can  you,  after  listening  to  an  unfamiliar  speaker 
for  a  few  sentences,  summarise  the  main  characteristics 
which  give  his  speech  its  peculiar  individuality  ? 

2.  Can  you,  in  a  general  way,  define  how  these 
characteristics  differ  from  or  resemble  your  own  ? 

3.  Could  you,  if  necessary,  take  his  vowels,  con¬ 
sonants  and  speech  tunes  one  by  one  and  explain 
how  they  resemble  or  differ  from  your  own  ? 

4.  Could  you,  without  special  preparation,  give  in 
some  detail  the  speech  characteristics  of  people  you 
know  fairly  intimately,  including  yourself  ? 

A  practised  listener  can  do  these  things.  Most 
people  cannot  without  definite  study  and  a  quite 
surprising  amount  of  thought.  Help  in  that  study 
may  be  obtained  from  books  and  tuition,  but  much 
more  may  be  done  by  thinking  the  matter  over  and 
then  acquiring  the  habit  of  listening.  A  small  amount 
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of  practice  is  enough  to  convince  the  beginner  that 
here  is  the  handiest,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  of  hobbies.  Apparatus,  other  than  an  optional 
but  advisable  notebook,  is  unnecessary.  Material  is 
varied  and  ever-present.  Home,  school,  bus,  tram  and 
train,  shops  and  streets,  wireless  and  gramophone,  all 
supply  examples.  Some  of  them  are  curious  and  rare, 
and  not  the  least  so  are  often  those  we  discover  in  our 
own  methods,  mannerisms  and  pronunciations.  (That 
is  not  to  say  that  they  are  wrong,  of  course,  but  merely 
that  they  are  surprising  to  us,  as  anything  hitherto  but 
vaguely  realised  is  bound  to  be  surprising.) 

As  we  pursue  this  fascinating  hobby  we  inevitably 
find  ourselves  seeking  a  more  exact  focus.  We 
scrutinise  our  sounds,  one  by  one  and  in  combina¬ 
tion.  We  come  to  understand  how  we  personally 
make  every  sound  we  use.  We  pay  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  people.  If  we  notice,  for  example,  that 
certain  of  so-and-so’s  vowels  differ  from  our  own,  we 
do  not  merely  note  the  difference :  we  set  about 
puzzling  out  what  he  does  with  his  tongue,  or  jaw, 
or  lips  to  produce  it,  and  we  consider  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  make  his  vowel  like  ours,  or  ours 
like  his. 

In  short,  we  consciously  master  the  sounds  of 
English  and  get  a  line  on  certain  variants.  We  acquire 
a  certain  ability  in  positive  and  corrective  diagnosis, 
which  is  the  speech  trainer’s  essential  qualification. 

If  we  go  no  farther  than  that  we  shall  do  well 
enough,  but  we  certainly  shall  go  farther  ;  for  once  the 
fascination  of  speech  study  is  experienced  it  leads  the 
learner  into  new  fields.  We  find  ourselves,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  paying  increased  attention  to  pitch  and  timbre. 
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We  become  curious  about  speech  tunes  and  the  subtler 
modulations  produced  in  them  by  interest,  boredom, 
amusement,  scepticism,  anger  and  pleasure. 

We  decide  that  speech  is  an  amazingly  interesting 
business.  We  think  out  new  and  ingenious  means  of 
communicating  that  interest  to  our  classes.  We  be¬ 
come  speech  trainers  not  merely  from  expediency,  but 
because  we  realise  that  speech  training  is,  for  every¬ 
body  concerned,  much  too  good  fun  to  miss. 

Making  Time  for  Speech  Training 

If  real  results  are  to  be  achieved  by  speech  training, 
it  is  obvious  that  definite  time  must  be  devoted  to  it. 
The  best  and  most  economical  way  is  to  allot  to  it  one 
or,  better  still,  two  periods  a  week.  To  the  frequent 
contention  that  this  is  impossible,  the  time-table  being 
already  overcrowded,  there  is  only  one  answer,  which 
is  fully  supported  by  authority1 :  since  speech  is  of 
primary  importance  it  must  be  treated  accordingly, 
even  if  something  else  has  to  be  curtailed  in  the 
process. 

Actually,  however,  the  problem  is  not  so  difficult  as 
it  appears,  for  to  allot  such  periods  is  to  save  time 
rather  than  to  take  it.  Speech  training  of  a  casual 
sort  has  been  going  on  since  schools  began.  It  finds 
its  place  chiefly  in  the  periods  devoted  to  solo  reading 
and  verse  speaking.  What  too  often  happens  is  that, 
noting  a  mistake  of  pronunciation  or  something  more 

1  “  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  correct  the  various  errors  of  pronunciation 
as  they  occur  and  to  insist  on  children  ‘  speaking  out.’  They  should  learn 
to  recognise  every  sound  in  standard  English,  should  observe  for  themselves 
how  sounds  are  produced  and  modified  by  the  position  of  the  speech  organs, 
and  should  practise  producing  them  properly.” — The  Teaching  of  English  in 
England,  page  65. 
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deeply  seated,  the  teacher  pulls  up  the  reader  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  deal  with  the  matter  out  of  hand. 

That  is  a  bad  method.  Faults,  except  the  slightest, 
cannot  be  really  dealt  with  in  that  way.  Besides,  the 
damage  done  to  the  lesson  as  a  reading  lesson  is 
irreparable.  The  delinquent  is  embarrassed,  the  rest 
of  the  class  inattentive  or  bored.  Reading  lessons 
should  be  for  reading  and  enjoyment,  not  for  half¬ 
hearted  speech  training  sandwiched  between  formless 
slices  of  reading. 

Casual  correction  of  this  sort  is  a  very  real  reason 
for  the  general  low  level  of  solo  reading.  It  is  also 
wasteful  of  time,  since  the  number  of  minutes  it  takes 
add  up  to  more  than  would  furnish  opportunity  for 
regular  speech  training,  which  would  effect  real  and 
permanent  improvement.  When  faults  occur  in  the 
course  of  reading  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  make  a  note  of  them  and  to  deal  with  them 
compactly,  either  in  a  few  special  minutes  at  the  end 
of  the  lesson,  or,  better  still,  in  a  definite  speech¬ 
training  period. 

The  period  thus  becomes  a  clearing  house  for  the 
week’s  speech  problems.  As  such  it  is  useful,  but  if 
it  is  restricted  to  that  it  will  touch  only  the  fringe  of 
the  fascinating  possibilities  which  have  been  already 
indicated.  Ideally — and  the  ideal  is  not  at  all  an 
impracticable  one — the  speech-training  period  should 
become  a  radiating  centre  of  interest  in  words  and  in 
speech,  a  main  junction  from  which  lines  run  into 
various  other  lessons,  notably  those  devoted  to  oral 
and  even  written  composition,  to  reading,  verse  speak¬ 
ing,  singing  and  acting. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  book  to  deal  in  any 
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detail  with  acting,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing 
that  the  value  of  class  dramatic  work  as  an  incentive 
to  good  speech  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  that  a  good 
dramatic  reading  book  is  a  tremendous  help  to  the 
teacher  of  speech  training.  Such  work  encourages  the 
actors  to  speak  out,  since  they  are  proud  to  play  a  part 
and  are  determined  that  nothing  of  it  shall  be  missed. 
This  determination  takes  children  out  of  themselves, 
mitigates  shyness,  and  encourages  imitation  of  ap¬ 
propriate  speech.  Thus  a  boy  who  habitually  speaks 
in  a  slovenly  way  will  pull  himself  together  when  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  a  king.  He  understands  the  argument 
that,  though  his  speech  may  pass  for  everyday  occasions, 
it  is  insufficiently  regal  for  this. 

In  a  word,  dialogue  work  gives  reading  a  purpose 
and  a  reality  which  result  in  a  new  forcefulness,  and  in 
variety  of  colour  and  intonation.  That  is  why  so  many 
of  the  jingles  and  other  exercises  included  in  Adventures 
in  Words  are  couched  in  dramatic  form. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  SPEECH  TRAINING 

Useful  as  the  speech  class  is  for  the  correction  of  the 
mistakes  of  pronunciation,  etc.,  which  have  recently 
cropped  up,  it  must  be  remembered  that  work  of  this 
sort  is  merely  a  side  line.  The  real  business  of  speech 
training  is  fundamental,  not  merely  and  superficially 
corrective. 

A  complete  and  effective  speech  course  should 
enable  children  : 

1.  To  breathe  in  the  right  way  (see  Chapter  Seven). 

2.  To  make  all  the  sounds  of  standard  English  and 
to  know  the  difference  between  them  and  locally  pre¬ 
valent  non-standard  equivalents  (see  Chapter  Eleven) . 

3.  To  combine  these  sounds  into  words,  and  words 
into  phrases,  with  safe  facility  (see  Chapter  Six). 

4.  To  appreciate  the  character  of  words  and  the 
rhythm  and  music  of  prose  and  verse  (see  Chapters 
Eight  and  Nine). 

These  things  we  shall  achieve  partly  by  detailed 
teaching  and  partly  by  finding  means  of  arousing 
children’s  keen  interest  in  words,  both  spoken  and 
written.  To  this  end  we  shall  make  much  use  of  the 
sort  of  games  and  recreative  exercises  described  in 
Chapter  Ten.  Besides  being  instructive,  they  are 
amusing,  and  thus  help  to  make  the  speech  period 
not  only  useful  but  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  the 

18 
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week's  work.  Also — an  important  point — diversions 
cause  children  to  carry  speech  training  out  of  the  class¬ 
room  into  playground  and  home. 

Underlying  these  games,  and  indeed  everything  else 
we  do  in  the  speech  class,  is  our  one  fundamental 
principle  : 

That  good  speech  depends  upon  complete  muscular 
control,  which  in  its  turn  depends  upon  mental  control. 
What  that  comes  to  in  simple  words  is  this  :  if  children 
are  to  speak  well  they  must  be  able  to  use  their  speech 
muscles  in  the  right  way,  but  they  will  not  do  so, 
however  well  developed,  if  they  have  a  wrong  mental 
picture  of  the  sound  they  are  supposed  to  be  making. 
They  need  two  forms  of  treatment :  muscular  training 
and  ear  training.  Let  us  examine  these  two  points 
immediately. 


Muscular  Training 

All  too  often  we  blame  children,  especially  young 
children  in  poor  districts,  for  being  careless  about 
speech  when  the  fact  is  that  they  are  still  physically 
incapable  of  doing  better.  Having  spoken  slackly 
since  they  could  speak  at  all,  they  not  surprisingly 
lack  the  muscular  development  of  lips,  tongue  and  soft 
palate  essential  to  correct  and  incisive  speech.  Methods 
of  correcting  this  flabbiness  are  discussed  fully  in 
Chapter  Six,  and  there  are  only  two  general  questions 
which  need  be  dealt  with  at  once.  The  first  is  that  a 
good  deal  of  muscular  training  may  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  jingles  and  tongue-twisters,  the  uses  of 
which  are  fully  discussed  on  page  24.  The  second  is 
that  it  is  advisable  as  soon  as  possible  to  introduce 
children  to  their  own  speech  organs. 
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The  Geography  of  the  Mouth 

Even  tiny  children  are  interested  in  three  parts  of 
their  mouth  :  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  uvula : 
that  little  pink  flap  at  the  end  of  the  soft  palate  which 
is  so  fascinating  to  look  at  in  a  mirror.  This  interest 
should  be  developed.  The  best  way  is  to  encourage  the 
use  of  small  looking-glasses.  These  may  be  supplied 
cheaply,1  or  the  class  may  merely  be  informed  that 
they  may  bring  their  own.  It  is  a  strange  child  which 
will  not  supply  the  necessary  apparatus  for  making 
faces  at  itself  in  school,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
this  is  true  not  only  of  infants  and  younger  juniors,  but 
of  older  people  as  well. 

Talk  also  helps.  To  children  of  any  age  one  may 
point  out  how  remarkable  is  the  agility  of  the  tongue 
and  lips,  and  older  ones  will  appreciate  the  miracles  of 
agile  co-ordination  effected  by  lips,  tongue,  soft  palate 
and  jaw.  Small  people  can  get  to  know  the  teeth 
ridge  by  name  and  touch,  and  older  ones  the  hard  and 
soft  palate. 

Speech  pupils  should  ultimately  have  a  clear  idea  of  : 

The  lungs,  which  take  in  and  drive  out  breath  ; 

The  larynx,  or  voice  box,  which  turns  breath 
into  tone  ; 

The  mouth,  which  with  the  nose  acts  as  an  ampli¬ 
fier  or  “  loud  speaker,”  besides  shaping  breath 
and  tone  into  all  the  sounds  we  need. 

This  shaping  is  effected  by  : 

The  tongue,  which  rises  and  falls.  Sometimes  it 

1  Useful  mirrors  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Philip  &  Tacey  at  is.  9 d. 
a  dozen. 
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is  the  middle  which  rises,  sometimes  the  back, 
and  sometimes  the  tip,  which  taps  against 
the  teeth  ridge ,  from  which  come  the  upper  front 
teeth ; 

The  hard  palate  ;  and 

The  soft  palate ,  which  is  the  valve  shutting  off  the 
nose  from  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  drops 
when  we  breathe  in  through  the  nose,  and  also 
when  we  wish  to  admit  tone  to  the  nose  in 
making  m,  n  and  ng,  the  only  nasal  sounds  in 
English. 

In  the  last  of  these,  as  also  in  k  and  g,  the  soft 
palate  comes  right  down  against  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  entirely  shutting  off  the  passage  to 
the  mouth. 

It  ends  in  : 

The  uvula. 

It  is  useful  for  children  of  a  certain  age  to  under¬ 
stand  all  these  terms.  They  save  words  in  explanation 
and  in  spoken  and  written  definition.  Quite  early  in 
the  junior  school  we  can  safely  ask  children  to  explain 
how  the  more  obvious  sounds,  such  as  p,  b,  m  and  s, 
are  made  ;  and  an  average  third-year  junior,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  experiment  and  mirror  work,  will 
volunteer  such  an  explanation  as  that  we  make  k  by 
bringing  the  soft  palate  hard  down  against  the  back 
of  the  tongue  and  then  popping  them  apart  with  the 
breath.  Juniors  will  also  discuss  such  subtler  points 
as  how  we  make  the  difference  between  a  and  ah. 
Older  people  may  occasionally  write  about  these 
matters.  Besides  being  useful  from  the  speech-train¬ 
ing  point  of  view,  such  descriptions  make  excellent 
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subjects  for  brief  written  compositions,  since  they  call 
for  exact  and  analytical  observation,  for  which  the 
writer  possesses  all  the  materials  in  his  own  mouth, 
ear  and  mirror. 

Before  they  have  done  much  of  such  work,  in  how¬ 
ever  simple  a  form,  children  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  works  of  speech  are  at  least  as  remarkable  and 
interesting  as  the  works  of  a  watch.  That,  obviously, 
is  a  valuable  realisation. 

Ear  Training 

Much  more  numerous  than  the  children  who  lack 
muscular  development  are  those  who  lack  ear  develop¬ 
ment.  We  ask  a  child  to  say  such  and  such  a  sound, 
and  what  it  says  is  very  often  not  that  sound  at  all, 
but  something  roughly  like  it :  the  sound  which  it  has 
been  substituting  ever  since  it  made  sounds  at  all. 
We  are  apt  when  this  happens  to  think  that  the  child 
is  not  listening,  or  is  being  lazy.  It  is.  At  least,  its 
ear  is  being  lazy,  just  as  the  ear  of  the  so-called  tone- 
deaf  child  is  being  lazy  to  allow  it  to  sing  E  when  we 
ask  for  F  or  G.  Simply,  the  child  does  not  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  It  does  not  hear  what  we  want. 
It  hears  what  it  imagines  it  hears,  what  it  has  become 
used  to  as  the  result  of  lifelong  false  association.  It  is 
thinking  wrongly,  and  therefore  the  muscular  response 
is  wrong.  Sometimes  this  wrongness  is  so  obstinate 
that  we  conclude  that  the  offender  is  physically  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  what  we  want.  This  is  very  rarely 
so,  as  we  quickly  find  when  we  adopt  the  correct 
approach. 

Just  as  the  ear  training  is  the  teacher’s  essential 
qualification,  so  it  is  also  the  pupils’.  Paradoxical  as 
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it  may  sound,  the  first  step  in  ear  training  is  eye 
training.  The  second  step  is  training  in  making  the 
speech  organs  do  as  they  are  told. 

Two  examples  will  make  this  clear.  Many  bright 
young  English  children,  and  many  foreigners  of  every 
age,  find  th  difficult.  They  substitute  something  like 
z.  “  Listen/’  we  say.  “  Say  th.”  They .  say  z. 
“  Look,”  we  say.  “  Say  th”  Still  they  say  z.  The 
reason  is  that  to  the  Frenchman  or  German  the  tongue 
position  for  th  is  so  utterly  strange,  since  nothing  like 
it  happens  in  his  language,  that  he  fails  to  picture  it. 
Similarly,  to  the  small  child  it  is  a  strange  foreign 
sound.  He  does  not  picture  it.  He  neither  sees  nor 
hears  it.  We  conclude  that  the  sound  is  intrinsically 
difficult.  It  is  not,  as  we  find  when  we  take  the 
logical  step.  “  Look  at  my  tongue,”  we  say,  and  put 
it  well  out.  “Now  watch  me  bite  it.  Put  your  tongue 
out  like  that.  Bite  it.  Don’t  let  it  go  in.  Now  buzz.” 

What  happens  then  is  fascinating  to  watch.  Usually 
the  tongue  escapes  once  or  twice,  drawn  in  by  the 
powerful  magnet  of  habit  and  association.  The  third 
time,  perhaps,  it  manages  to  stay  out.  The  child 
buzzes.  The  tongue  twitches.  Each  twitch  makes  a 
stage  in  the  battle  between  the  old  idea  and  the  new. 
The  new  wins.  The  child  smiles.  The  smile  betokens 
the  recognition  of  a  quaint  and  entirely  novel  idea  and 
sensation.  During  the  next  few  days  habit  will  give 
a  few  dying  kicks,  but  with  practice  the  new  idea  will 
oust  it.  The  child  will  never  again  substitute  z  for  th. 
It  has  got  something  new  in  its  "  ear,”  as  we  vaguely 
call  it.  “  Understanding  ”  would  be  a  better  word,  and 
the  understanding  has  been  penetrated  by  sight  and 
physical  sensation. 
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To  teach  tk  is  comparatively  easy,  because  the 
position  can  be  seen.  To  teach  an  Englishman  to  say 
the  French  vowel  in  sur  is  more  difficult,  because  here 
we  have  to  depend  upon  the  mind’s  eye.  The  difficulty 
is  that  in  English,  when  we  round  the  lips,  we  always 
depress  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It  takes  real  mental 
effort  to  say  ee  and  then  to  round  the  lips  without 
moving  the  tongue  ;  but  once  we  have  overcome  the 
physical  novelty,  and  have  acquired  a  new  sound- 
picture,  the  sound  is  easy  enough  to  make.  It  is  not 
really  difficult  at  all :  it  is  merely  strange,  and  there¬ 
fore  difficult  to  visualise.  Exactly  the  opposite  prob¬ 
lem  confronts  the  speech  teacher  who  is  trying  to  teach 
the  long  oo  sound  in  certain  parts  of  the  west  of  Britain 
and  the  north  of  Ireland.  Many  of  the  children  follow 
the  French  usage  and  substitute  the  French  sound ; 
and  it  takes  real  ingenuity  to  induce  them  to  slip  the 
tongue  tip  down  while  they  round  the  lips  closely. 
Once  they  can  picture  the  dual  position  they  can  make 
the  sound  oo  we  want,  and  only  daily  practice  is  needed 
to  entrench  it  securely  in  the  everyday  vocabulary 
of  sounds. 

The  Value  of  Jingles  and  “  Tongue-twisters  ” 

Physical  experiment  of  the  sort  suggested  above, 
and  in  more  precise  detail  in  Chapter  Six,  forms  an 
interesting  and  important  part  of  speech  training  with 
classes  of  every  age.  But  it  is  obviously  insufficient 
unless  reinforced  by  practice  material  of  a  sort  which 
will  carry  over  what  has  been  learned  into  practical 
speech.  The  two  essentials  of  suitable  practice  material 
are  that  it  should  be  strictly  and  palpably  to  the  point, 
and  that  it  should  be  intrinsically  interesting  enough 
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to  make  children  want  to  use  it,  not  only  in  school 
but  out. 

That  second  condition  cuts  out  the  sort  of  word- 
blocks  which  are  given  in  many  manuals,  such  collec¬ 
tions  as — 

pin,  pan,  paw,  pah, 
pen,  pun,  pug,  pot, 

to  which  the  only  suitable  conclusion  is  pooh  pish. 
No  sane  children  will  practise  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
is  meaningless,  and,  after  the  first  thin  attraction  of 
inanity  has  worn  off,  utterly  unattractive.  They  could 
not  take  it  home,  even  if  they  were  so  odd  as  to  want 
to,  since  it  is  practically  impossible  to  memorise. 

What  children  call  tongue-twisters  are  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  their 
moderate  use.  They  amuse,  they  violently  exercise, 
and  their  successful  execution  calls  for  a  surprising 
amount  not  only  of  physical  agility  but  also  of  mental 
concentration.  Consider  the  amount  of  energy  which 
countless  children  have  privately  lavished  upon  “  Peter 
Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers/’  though  it  is 
not  really  a  very  good  twister.  Classes  need  no  urging 
to  practise  the  examples  with  which  we  can  easily 
supply  them,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  invent 
new  ones  for  themselves. 

The  same  quality  of  entertainment  value  is  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  jingle.  Children,  and  not 
only  young  children,  vastly  enjoy  them. 

The  following  examples  are  from  Adventures  in 
Words.  (Others  will  be  found  in  later  chapters.)  The 
first,  for  small  people,  is  for  th.  It  is  spoken  by  two 
players,  or  by  two  groups,  while  looking  at  a  picture 
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or  drawing  of  something  plump  and  something  slim — 
say  two  cats : 

“  I  like  this  one.” 

“  I  like  that.” 

“  This  is  thin,” 

“  And  that  is  fat.” 

“  I  like  thin  things.” 

“  I  like  fat.” 

“  I  like  this  one.” 

“  I  like  that.” 

Jingle  Bells. 

For  our  next  jingle,  which  concentrates  upon  oo,  ow 
and  A,  two  lines  of  children,  who  are  supposed  to  be  at 
a  formal  garden-party,  stand  facing  one  another.  After 
line  6  one  line  takes  a  step  to  the  left  so  that  each  child 
faces  a  fresh  partner.  The  jingle  then  goes  on  and  on : 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ” 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ” 

“I’m  very  well,  thank  you. 

I  hope  you  are,  too.” 

“  Very  well,  thank  you. 

I’m  glad  you  are,  too.” 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ” 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ” 

Jingle  Bells. 

The  following  safety-first  jingle  calls  for  a  leader  and 
chorus,  an  arrangement  which  children  particularly 
enjoy.  It  concentrates  upon  final  t : 

Leader  :  “  Look  to  the  left, 

Look  to  the  right. 

Is  there  a  cart 

Or  a  motor  in  sight  ?  ” 
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Group  :  “  Yes,  I  can  see 

A  cart  and  a  car.” 
Leader  :  “  Then  we  had  better 

All  stay  where  we  are.” 


Leader  : 


Group  : 


For  lip  work  : 


"  Look  to  the  left, 

Look  to  the  right. 

Now  is  there  anything 
Coming  in  sight  ?  ” 

“  Left  there  is  not, 

Right  there  is  not : 
Both  ways  are  clear, 
Over  we  trot.” 

Jingle  Bells. 


Poppy  bought  some  popcorn. 

Poppy  promptly  dropped  it. 
Peter  Piper  picked  it  up 

And  in  his  pocket  popped  it. 


Presently,  in  Pebble  Place 
Happening  to  meet  her, 

He  passed  the  popcorn  back  again. 
(An  honest  person,  Peter  !) 

Poppy  made  him  have  a  half, 

A  proper  thing  to  do. 

Now  Poppy’s  feeling  plumper. 

Peter  Piper’s  plumper,  too. 

Book  One. 


For  middle  juniors,  concentrating  upon  fluency,  k , 
and  the  vowel  a  : 


Jack  has  a  little  brown  knapsack, 
And  a  smart  little  knapsack,  too  ; 
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But  the  strap  of  his  knapsack  will  work  loose. 
For  all  that  Jack  can  do. 

And  this  is  what,  ten  times  a  day, 

You’re  fairly  sure  to  hear  Jack  say  : 

“  Knapsack  strap, 

Knapsack  strap, 

You  know  that  isn’t  right. 

Knapsack  strap, 

Knapsack  strap, 

Why  will  you  not  stay  tight  ? 

If  you  go  slack  upon  my  back, 

I  shall  soon  get  tired  of  you. 

So  pull  yourself  together, 

Little  knapsack  strap, 

Little  knapsack  strap,  now  do  !  ” 

Book  Two. 

For  lip  work  with  rather  older  people  : 

What  a  whirl  of  white  wings  ! 

What  a  swerving  and  swirling  ! 

What  a  din  on  the  quay  ! 

What  a  screaming  and  skirling  ! 

Back  from  their  fishing 
With  deep-laden  hulls, 

The  smacks  are  returning. 

Good  news  for  the  gulls  ! 

As  to  its  mooring 

Each  welcome  boat  swings, 

What  a  whirl  on  the  quay  ! 

What  a  whirl  of  white  wings  ! 

Book  Three. 
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For  general  agility  and  th,  with  special  concentration 
upon  the  tricky  word  “  months  "  : 

Mrs.  Hen  sits 

Through  all  winds  and  weathers 
For  months  and  months  and  months. 
Sheltering  an  egg 
'Neath  her  thick  soft  feathers 
For  months  and  months  and  months. 

But  the  egg  is  a  china  egg 
Modelled  with  skill, 

So,  though  she  hopes  to  hatch  it, 

I  doubt  if  she  will, 

And  as  far  as  I  see 

She'll  be  squatting  there  still, 

For  months,  and  months, 

And  months  ! 

Book  Four . 

The  last  example  concentrates  upon  aw  and  power¬ 
fully  directs  attention  to  the  intrusive  r  which  is  such 
a  nuisance  in  many  southern  districts.  The  verse 
takes  a  good  deal  of  dexterity  to  say  well,  and,  once 
they  have  mastered  it,  normal  children  are  not  very 
likely  to  stumble  again  into  such  solecisms  as  "  I  sor 
a  droring,"  “  Australian  and  African  are  continents," 
and  “  The  idean  of  it !  " 


Awe  and  or  and  door  and  daw 
The  same  beginnings  share, 

Like  nor  and  gnaw  and  pore  and  paw 
And  lore  and  law  and  shore  and  shaw, 
And  many  another  pair. 
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But  or  and  awe  and  door  and  daw 
A  different  ending  need  : 

To  put  an  r  in  pore  and  paw 

And  lore  and  law  and  shore  and  shaw 
Is  very  bad  indeed  ! 

Book  Four. 

The  particular  value  of  jingles  such  as  these  is  that 
they  concentrate  attention  on  one  or  two  speech 
points — a  particular  vowel,  a  consonant,  or  conson¬ 
antal  group — so  strongly  as  to  make  them  palpable  even 
to  subnormally  acute  ears.  Rhythm,  subject,  and 
occasionally  a  tongue-twisting  element,  make  them 
easy  to  remember  and  therefore  to  practise  without 
book.  It  will  indeed  be  found  that,  without  being 
urged  to  do  so,  children  will  memorise  a  surprising 
number  of  jingles,  partly  because  they  like  them,  partly 
because  they  want  to  try  them  on  their  friends. 

In  some  quarters  exception  is  taken  to  their  use  on 
the  ground  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  standard 
poetry  or  even  used  to  replace  it — an  argument  which 
is  surely  as  inept  as  the  suggestion  that  practice  material 
should  consist  of  snippets  of  literature.  To  subject 
literature  to  such  indignities  is  not  merely  bad  peda¬ 
gogy  :  it  is  bad  manners.  Literature,  at  once  by  its 
worth  and  prestige,  deserves  more  respectful  treatment. 
Not  the  least  of  the  uses  of  jingles  is  that  they  save 
literature  from  the  mauling  to  which  it  is  too  often 
subjected  in  the  interests  of  speech  training. 

Jingles  are  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
variety  to  cover  most  normal  needs,  and  if  further 
practice  material  is  required  for  infants  and  juniors 
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it  may  be  found  in  The  London  Treasury  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,1  a  classification  of  useful  verses  from  which 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  page  133. 

Other  methods  of  ear  training  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  Six,  but  there  is  one  so  important  as  to 
demand  separate  and  immediate  inspection. 

1  Edited  by  J.  Murray  MacBain,  University  of  London  Press,  5s. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  VALUE  OF  PHONETIC  SYMBOLS 1 

A  working  knowledge  of  phonetic  symbols  is  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  the  study  of  pronunciation,  if  only  to 
enable  the  student  to  consult  an  indispensable  book  : 
A  n  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary  .2  Except  with  quite 
young  children,  symbols  are  also  useful  in  the  speech¬ 
training  class.  Their  indispensability  in  the  teaching  of 
French  is  now  established  beyond  argument.  Strenuous 
as  was  the  opposition  which  their  introduction  met  from 
all  but  a  few  progressive  teachers,  they  have  won  a 
complete  victory.  They  have  been  found  to  be  in¬ 
teresting,  time-  and  labour-saving,  and  destructive  of 
the  false  associations  which  are  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
teachers  of  speech,  whatever  the  language. 

Yet  they  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  at  all  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  teaching  of  English.  An  important 
reason  for  this  slowness  is,  perhaps,  their  novelty. 
Another,  certainly,  is  that  teachers  who  have  not  used 
them  imagine  that  they  are  difficult,  and  that  children 
will  be  bored  by  them.  Actually,  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  Children  like  them.  Symbols  make  their  first 
appearance,  to  a  very  modest  and  restricted  degree,  in 
Book  II  of  Adventures  in  Words ,  but  it  will  be  found 
that,  as  soon  as  children  are  introduced  to  a  few  of 
them,  many  will  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  the 
whole  set.  Particularly  boys.  The  reason  is  a  quaint 

1  See  Appendix  C,  5,  page  142. 

2  By  Daniel  Jones,  M.A.  Dent,  75.  6 d. 
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and  unexpected  one  :  the  children  want  to  use  them  as 
a  kind  of  cipher  or  secret  code,  for  sending  messages 
and  the  like. 

This,  though  the  motive  is  irrelevant  to  speech 
training,  is  obviously  useful  to  the  teacher.  Children 
do  not  need  teaching  how  to  use  symbols,  or  “  special 
spellings  ”  as  it  is  better  to  call  them  at  first :  they 
learn  them  for  fun.  The  puzzle  element  inherent  in 
them,  an  element  so  dear  to  children,  is  more  than 
enough  to  atone  for  any  difficulty  their  use  may 
present. 

Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  symbols 
is  that  they  are  bad  for  spelling.  Again  the  opposite 
is  the  truth.  In  English,  as  in  French,  they  make 
for  spelling  improvement.  This  and  other  matters 
will  be  discussed  later  in  the  chapter ;  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  will  consider  the  simplest  way  of  introduc¬ 
ing  children  to  symbols,  of  which  a  list  appears  on 
pages  34-35- 

The  best  approach  is  through  spelling.  Explain  the 
matter,  with  suitable  modifications  of  vocabulary,  in 
some  such  way  as  this  : 

Centuries  ago,  English  words  were  really  pronounced 
as  they  were  spelt.  The  k  of  knight,  for  example,  was 
sounded,  so  was  the  gh.  That  has  long  ceased  to  be 
true.  Spelling  has  changed  comparatively  little,  while 
pronunciation  has  changed  greatly.  The  result  is  that 
the  way  a  word  is  spelt  may  be  a  very  poor  guide  to 
the  way  it  is  said.1  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if 

1  It  is  much  better  to  be  honest  with  children,  and  to  admit  that  English 
spelling  would  be  comic  if  it  were  not  such  a  nuisance,  than  to  pretend,  in 
the  Victorian  manner,  that  spelling  mistakes  are  a  sign  of  something  like  moral 
delinquency.  The  wonder  is  not  that  children  spell  as  badly  as  they  do,  but 
that  they  spell  as  well  as  they  do. 

3 
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English  spelling  could  be  simplified  so  that  we  could 
tell  the  sound  of  a  word  from  its  spelling.  The  only 
question  would  then  be  to  know  which  syllable  carries 
the  stress.  But  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  spelling  reform  will  ever 
come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

But  a  new  alphabet  has  been  devised  which  can  at 
least  be  used  for  dictionary  purposes.  Each  symbol 
in  that  alphabet  stands  for  one  particular  sound,  and 
that  sound  only.  Here  it  is  : 1 


Consonants 

is  used,  irrespective  of  ordinary  spelling ,  to 
represent  the  sound 

give 

long 

thin 

then 

ship 

measure 

chip 

;am 

yes 


The  sign 


9 

q 

0 

a 

I 

3 

tj 

d3 


Key  words  are  unnecessary  for  the  following  con¬ 
sonants  :  p ,  h,  t,  d,  k,  m,  n,  l,  r,  f,  v,  s,  z,  h,  w.  They 
have  their  normal  value.  Thus  k  always  represents 
the  hard  sound,  however  it  is  spelt  (key,  cat,  quay)  ; 
kw  (queen,  choir)  ;  ks  (bac&s,  ox,  sacs)  ;  s  (see,  receive)  ; 
z  (zoo,  his,  roses)  ;  /  (fill,  phial),  and  so  on. 


1  The  alphabet  as  here  given  is  that  of  the  International  Phonetic  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  “  broad  ”  or  simplified  form  has  been  chosen  because  it  is  the 
commonest,  and  because  it  is  used  in  An  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 
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Vowels 

Diphthongs 

i: 

ee 

ei 

ay 

i 

it 

ou 

oh 

e 

end 

ai 

1 1 

se 

at 

au 

how  1 

a: 

father 

ai 

oy 

0 

on 

id 

ear 

o: 

aw 

80 

ere1 

u 

good 

00 

awer,  door 

U: 

too 

ua 

doer,  tour 

A 

wp 

etc. 

a: 

bird 

0  china,  cathedral  (neutral  e) 

The  essential  thing  to  remember  in  translating  into 
phonetic  symbols — and  this  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  children — is  that  we  record  only  what 
we  actually  say.  We  are  concerned  with  the  sound  of 
words,  not  at  all  with  their  everyday  spelling. 

Here  is  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  phonetic  transcrip¬ 
tion.  (It  will  be  noticed  that  capitals  are  not  used) : 

di  isenfl  0irj  tu  rimembar  in  tramzleitiq  intu  fanetik  simblz — 
send  dis  ksenot  bi:  tu:  stroqli  imprest  apon  tjildran — iz  dat  wi: 
rikoid  ounli  wot  wi  sektfuali  sei.  wi:  a:  kansamd  wid  5a  saund 
av  wa:dz,  not  at  o:i  wid  dear  evridei  speliq. 

Symbols  in  Class 

We  can  expect  children  to  use  symbols  only  in  very 
simple  ways,  yet  even  these  can  be  at  once  useful, 
conducive  to  observation,  and  amusing.  The  simplest 

1  In  Adventures  in  Words  Cti  and  au  are  used  instead  of  ai  and  au.  This 
simplification  makes  a  little  less  for  the  children  to  remember  and  removes  a 
cause  of  mild  muddle.  Also,  the  a  in  ai  is  apt  to  suggest,  to  children  in  some 
districts,  the  thin  "  refained  ”  pronunciation  from  which  we  need  to  wean 
them.  In  the  same  way  e9  is  suggested  as  an  alternative  for  £8  to  avoid 
complication. 
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form  of  exercise  involves  turning  symbol  words  into 
ordinary  spelling.  From  the  speech  point  of  view  this 
is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  causes  children  to  consider 
the  sound  of  words  ;  for  spelling  it  is  very  useful  in¬ 
deed,  especially  when  it  introduces  alternatives,  thus  : 

Ex.  I.  Write  these  in  as  many  ordinary  spellings  as  you  can  : 

rsetl,  pi:pl,  metl,  medl,  pedl,  psenld,  bevld. 

(Answer :  rattle  ;  people ;  metal — mettle  ;  medal — meddle  ;  pedal — peddle  ; 
panelled  ;  bevelled.) 

From  Adventures  in  Words,  Book  III. 

Ex.  2.  The  diphthong  ai  is  spelt  in  various  ways.  Write  these 
in  as  many  ordinary  spellings  as  you  can  :  ai,  ail,  stail,  sait,  taid, 
raim,  haii,  said,  nait. 

(Have  you  got  nineteen  ?) 

(Answer  :  I,  eye,  aye  ;  isle,  aisle,  I’ll ;  stile,  style  ;  sight,  site,  cite  ;  tide, 
tied  ;  rhyme,  rime  ;  side,  sighed  ;  night,  knight.) 

Some  people  don't  seem  to  like  the  ai  sound.  They  put  others  in 
its  place.  Some  put  a:.  They  say  ail  for  “  I’ll  ”  and  tfa:ld  for 
"  child.”  That  is  not  good. 

Say  these,  and  then  write  as  many  more  rhymes  for  “  child  ”  as 
you  can  :  mild,  dialled,  beguiled. 

Book  IV. 

So  far  we  have  only  considered  exercises  in  which 
the  children  have  to  read  symbols.  Quite  early,  how¬ 
ever,  indeed  as  soon  as  they  know  the  first  symbol  of 
all,  u:,  we  shall  let  them  try  their  hands  at  transcription 
for  themselves,  for  even  small  children  find  it  amusing 
if  the  right  sort  of  words  are  chosen. 

Ex.  3.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  :  too,  do, 
scoot,  scoop,  screw,  school,  and  have  them  read  aloud.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  is  then  as  follows  : 

“  What  sound  comes  in  all  those  words  ?  Say  it.  .  .  .  What  is 
our  special  letter  for  that  sound  ?  Write  it  with  your  coloured 
pencil. 1 

1  It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  them  use  a  red  or  other  coloured  pencil  for  symbol 
writing.  Colour  saves  confusion,  and  makes  the  work  additionally  attractive- 
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“Now  watch  me  write  the  first  three  words  in  special  spelling: 
tu:,  du:,  sku:t.  That  last  one  looks  funny,  doesn’t  it  ?  But  that  is 
just  how  it  sounds.  Now  you  try  to  write  the  others  in  special 
spelling.’’ 

The  exercise  is  a  simple  one,  but  we  shall  observe 
that  the  children  think  very  hard  over  it.  They  are 
piercing  the  veils  of  spelling,  and  visualising  sounds — 
which  is  exactly  what  we  want  them  to  do.  Eventu¬ 
ally  they  complete  the  group  :  skuip,  skrui,  sku:l,  and 
are  amused  to  see  how  odd  they  look,  especially  the  last. 

Next  we  add  a  catch.  We  write  “troop”  and  “troupe.”  The 
children  puzzle  for  quite  a  long  time  before  they  reach  the  amusing 
conclusion  that,  spelling  or  no  spelling,  the  two  words  sound  exactly 
alike  and  must  therefore  be  written  the  same  :  trmp,  trrnp. 

This  simple  game  is  worth  playing  often.  Difficulty 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  only  those  words  being 
chosen  which  involve  a  single  phonetic  symbol  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ordinary  letters.  Obviously  the  amusing 
puzzle  element  of  the  game  is  increased  if  we  use  as 
many  words  as  possible  which  are  much  simpler  in 
sound  than  in  spelling,  such  as  dough,  tough,  cough, 
laugh,  bought,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  children  have  mastered  these  sim¬ 
plicities  we  can  lay  traps,  to  avoid  which  they  will  need 
to  use  real  discrimination.  Thus  we  may  write  up  the 
word  “  kittens”  and  ask  them  to  think  how  it  sounds, 
and  to  write  it  in  special  spelling.  The  result  will  be 
a  thorough  and  amusing  muddle.  A  few  will  write 
kitnz  correctly.  More  will  supply  kittns,  and  a  good 
number  will  plump  for  kitens. 

We  write  kittns  on  the  blackboard.  Who  has 
that  ?  .  .  ,  But  do  we  really  say  the  t  twice  ?  No  : 
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we  cross  off  one.  Is  it  right  now  ?  Do  we  say  ss  at 
the  end  ?  No.  It  is  spelt  s,  but  we  say  z.  We  clean 
off  and  write  kitenz.  Is  that  right  ?  Do  we  say 
kittens  ?  No.  How  do  we  say  it,  then  ?  After  dis¬ 
cussion  we  say,  “Now  write  down  how  we  really  do 
say  it.  .  .  .  Who  had  that  to  begin  with  ?  ” 

This  sort  of  thing  is  again  really  very  simple,  but  a 
few  minutes  of  it  causes  the  children  to  do  more  listen¬ 
ing  than  they  will  ordinarily  do  in  a  week — and  enjoy 
it.  Before  long  they  will  be  supplying  examples  of  their 
own  :  “  Isn’t  ‘  enough  ’  a  funny  word.  Could  we  see 
who  can  get  it  right  ?  ’’  That  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
foundation  of  good  speech,  listening,  is  growing  stronger. 

The  most  valuable  exercises  of  all  are  those  in  which, 
by  the  use  of  a  symbol,  we  compel  the  children  to 
visualise  a  sound  by  listening  mentally  to  it. 

Thus,  to  take  a  simple  example  :  in  Book  II, 
Lesson  15,  we  are  considering  the  long  00.  We  teach 
the  symbol  u:.  In  order  to  test  whether,  without  our 
saying  the  sound,  the  children  can  perceive  it  and 
differentiate  it  from  short  00,  we  can  give  such  an 
exercise  as  this  : 

Ex.  4.  The  vowel  u:  comes  in  “  shoot.”  Does  it  come  in 
“  shook  ”  and  “  foot  ”  too  ? 

Copy  any  of  these  words  which  contain  an  u:  sound  : 
two  tool  grew  push  Luke  food 

tow  stood  glum  whose  look  foot 

took  stool  glue  hose  lose  fruit. 

In  a  slightly  later  lesson  we  test  the  converse  of  this  : 

Ex.  5.  Say  boot.  The  vowel  in  boot  is  u:.  That  is  a  small  neat 
close  sound. 
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Now  say  book.  Is  that  vowel  u:  ?  Some  people  put  the  same 
u:  in  book  and  toot,  but  most  people  make  a  sound  that  is  not  quite 
so  small  and  close  for  book.  The  special  letter  for  it  is  u.  Copy  the 
words  that  have  an  u  sound  in  :  took,  toot,  shook,  goose,  good, 
should,  hook,  hoot,  loom,  look,  you,  coon,  cook,  could,  come. 

Book  II,  Lesson  17. 

Later,  we  can  use  other  exercises  of  this  type  to  get 
children  to  train  their  mental  ear  by  silently  picturing 
their  own  speech  habits.  Thus,  after  contrasting  ah 
(a:)  and  a  (sb),  we  can  give  this  : 

Ex.  6.  Think  how  you  say  these  words  :  pass,  fast,  grass,  class, 
last,  dance,  glance,  France. 

Some  people  use  se  in  those  words.  Some  use  a:.  Which  one  do 
you  use  ? 

Book  II,  Lesson  25. 

In  the  final  stages  we  can  use  symbols  to  enable  the 
class  to  carry  out  quite  elaborate  pieces  of  analytical 
thinking  about  sounds.  Thus,  before  we  begin  a  final 
work  upon  the  diphthong  ow  (in  Book  IV,  Lesson  23) 
we  can  set  them  to  review  the  whole  matter  by  con¬ 
sidering  this  paragraph  : 

Ex.  7.  That  au  sound  is  said  in  different  ways  by  different  sorts 
of  people.  Some  country  people  say  oh  instead.  How  would  they 
say  “  pound  ”  and  “  ground  ”  ?  That  way  sounds  odd,  but  not 
thin  or  mean. 

Some  London  people  never  say  au.  They  leave  off  the  end  and 
say  a:.  How  would  they  say  “  pound  ”  and  “  ground  ”  ?  That  is 
a  Cockney  way  of  talking. 

Others  put  in  an  se  sound.  They  say  pseund  and  grseund.  That 
sounds  thin  and  yappy. 

Still  others  put  in  an  e.  They  say  peund  and  greund.  That 
sounds  very  mean  and  thin. 

Say  these  words,  and  let  the  first  part  of  each  au  be  good  and 
round,  rather  like  a: — cow,  now,  scout,  mound,  frown,  house, 
plough,  owl,  towel,  prowl. 
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We  then  have  the  passage  read  out  and  it  forms  a 
basis  for  discussion  and  practice.  To  set  such  exercises 
as  these  without  symbols  would  be  impossible.  The 
only  alternative  would  be  to  take  the  whole  thing 
orally,  which  would  not  be  so  valuable,  since  the  class 
would  be  merely  listening  to  us  instead  of  thinking  out 
sounds  for  themselves.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
foundation  of  right  speaking  is  right  thinking  and 
visualisation.  The  fundamental  value  of  symbols  is  that 
they  cause  the  pupil  to  think  sounds  instead  of  depending 
upon  the  teacher. 

Teaching  “  Foreign  ”  Sounds 

We  often  find  that  children  in  particular  districts 
have  no  idea  of  certain  of  the  sounds  in  standard 
English.  Thus,  children  who  pronounce  pownd  in  one 
of  the  narrow  ways  described  in  Exercise  7  above  have 
no  idea  of  the  correct  diphthong.  What  is  worse,  they 
think  it  affected  when  they  hear  it.  Thus  the  sound  is 
not  only  foreign  to  them ;  they  are  also  antagonistic  to  it. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  result  we  want  we  must  circum¬ 
vent  this  antagonism.  We  must  get  them  to  make  the 
required  sound  and  practise  it  until  they  have  “  got  it 
into  their  bones  ”  before  we  reveal  our  purpose. 

If  we  say  “  Don’t  say  peund.  Say  paund,”  we  meet 
the  antagonism  in  full  force.  We  are  pitting  a  single 
command  against  the  lifetime  habit  of  a  whole  locality. 
Not  surprisingly,  we  fail.  The  odds  against  are  too 
great. 

A  much  astuter  method  is  to  write  the  symbol  a: 
upon  the  blackboard,  using  the  coloured  chalk  which 
we  reserve  for  symbols.  The  class  says  ah ,  a  sound  and 
position  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Next  we  write 
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the  symbol  u  with  which  they  are  also  familiar.  We 
continue  :  “  Now  we  will  learn  a  queer  sound  which 
you  don’t  know.”  Cleaning  out  the  two  symbols,  we 
write  au.  “  Those  are  the  two  sounds  we  have  just 
been  making,  put  together.  Let  us  stay  on  the  first 
one  for  a  long  time  and  then  end  smartly  with  the 
second  one.”  After  practising  this  changing  exercise 1 
several  times  we  discuss  the  feel  of  it  :  how  fat  and 
round  the  first  part  feels. 

That  is  enough  for  the  first  time.  We  do  the  same 
thing  for  days  together,  until  the  class  can  make  the 
"  foreign  ”  sound  at  will.  Not  till  then  do  we  write 
upon  the  blackboard  such  words  as  about ,  shout ,  pound , 
ground  and  practise  saying  them  with  the  “  foreign  ” 
sound,  much  lengthened,  in  the  middle.  It  is  then  not 
difficult  to  get  the  children  to  adopt  the  pronunciation 
we  require  :  they  have  acquired  a  clear  mental  picture 
of  the  sound  we  want,  and  they  know  the  physical 
feeling  of  it.  What  is  more,  they  have  gradually  come 
to  accept  the  new  sound  without  objection  ;  for,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  children  will  quite  unsuspectingly  prac¬ 
tise  a  new  sound  for  days  together  without  observing 
that  we  are  undermining  one  of  the  faults  of  speech 
to  which  they  powerfully  cling. 

1  For  details  of  Changing  Exercises,  see  page  47. 
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PLANNING  A  SPEECH-TRAINING  PERIOD 
Every  speech  class  should  begin  with  : 

Nose  blowing. 

Breathing. 

Pleasant  exercises  for  “  warming  up  ”  the  voice 
and  for  tone. 

Nose  Blowing. — The  importance  of  this  is  frequently 
overlooked.  We  cannot  expect  clear  tone  with  unclear 
noses.  In  poor  schools  it  is  often  necessary  to  provide 
paper  handkerchiefs.  Small  children  often  need  showing 
how  to  blow  moderately  yet  adequately.  (Forcing  is 
dangerous.)  They  merely  tweak  the  tip  and  do  not 
know  how  to  clear  the  back  of  the  nose  properly. 

Breathing  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  Seven. 

“  Warming  ”  Exercises  1 

Ex.  i.  Rolling  r  is  the  best  way  of  brightening  the  voice  : 

|s  :  —  :  f  |m  :  —  :  r  jd  :  — :  —  :  ||  repeat 

After  a  little  practice,  short  tunes  may  also  be  rolled. 
Not  all  children  can  roll  the  r.  Some  need  to  practise 
extensively  before  they  can  roll  at  all,  but,  as  rolling 

1  It  makes  a  change,  and  is  better,  for  the  class  to  stand  up  for  all  breathing 
and  singing  exercises.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  stand  erect,  but  not 
at  all  rigidly,  with  the  backs  of  hands  resting  on  the  hips,  and  the  weight  on 
the  balls  of  the  feet  so  that  they  could  rise  on  the  toes  without  any  shifting  of 
weight.  This  position  gives  a  sense  of  power  and  control,  and,  by  over¬ 
coming  any  tendency  to  slouch,  ensures  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  carriage 
of  the  chest. 
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is  popular,  they  can  be  trusted  to  practise  in  private. 
(For  exercises  see  page  103.) 

Hear  the  drums  roll  far  away  : 

_ r 

That  is  what  they  seem  to  say  : 

2?vw0 _ r  ______ 

Now  they’re  coming  nearer,  nearer, 

Every  moment  louder,  clearer  : 

R  r _ _ ^ 

y _ 1__.  y 

Now  they’ve  gone  and  passed  us  by  : 

y^L~ _ r  ______ 

Far  away  their  rollings  die. 

Adventuyes  in  Woyds,  Book  II. 

Tone  Exercises 

The  best  exercise  for  tone  is  the  right  sort  of  hum¬ 
ming.  In  this  one  has  no  sensation  in  the  throat. 
The  mouth  feels  full  of  tone  and  the  chief  feeling  of 
vibration  is  on  the  face  from  the  lips  upward. 

To  ensure  this,  see  that  the  teeth  are  either  a  little 
apart  or  lightly  together,  not  at  all  clenched.  With 
beginners  it  is  useful  to  have  the  lips  slightly  pursed 
and  advanced ;  this  helps  to  get  the  right  face 
sensation. 

Take  care  that  the  humming  tone  is  round,  not 
forced  and  wiry.  At  the  least  sign  of  wiriness  stop 
the  exercise,  explain  what  is  wanted,  and  then  try  again 
rather  more  softly. 

To  induce  the  “  mouthful  ”  sensation  let  the  children, 
while  still  keeping  the  lips  closed,  drop  and  raise  the 
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jaw  as  we  do  in  chewing.  The  sensation  of  fullness 
increases  as  the  chin  descends.  This  exercise  is  also 
valuable  for  loosening  the  jaw. 

Besides  m  we  may  use  ng  and,  less  often,  n.  Children 
are  sometimes  slow  to  pick  up  the  idea  of  sustaining  on 
ng.  They  want  to  make  it  ing.  Ask  them  to  say 
“  sing  ”  snappily,  holding  on  to  the  ng ,  then  to  make 
the  ng  without  the  “si  ”  (the  mouth  should  be  well 
opened  for  ng). 

Pleasant  rhythmic  phrases  should  be  used,  like  that 
given  for  r,  and  this  : 

Ex.  2.  |s |m |f  :  m :  f  |r |m  — |d |r :  d :  t,  |d || 
twice  repeated. 

Tunes  may  also  be  used.  Choose  descending  tunes 
as  a  rule.  This  slight  adaptation  of  Boys  and  girls, 
come  out  to  play  is  excellent  for  the  purpose  : 

Ex.  3.  |s m  |f  r  |s  m  |d  |r m  |f :  m :  r  |s  m  |d || 
twice. 

Such  work  should  be  confined  to  the  middle  of  the 
voice,  chiefly  from  D  down  to  E.  Too  high  a  pitch 
makes  for  tightness,  too  low  for  dullness. 

Regular  use  of  m,  n  and  ng  does  much  to  brighten 
dull  vowels.  If  some  of  them  remain  dull,  this  is 
useful : 

Ex.  3.  |s  :  — :  -  |m : |s :  — :  —  |m:-:  |s : — :  —  |m:-:  |f :  m :  r  |d : — : 
ng - 00 —  ng - 00 —  ng — 00 —  ng — 00 — 

Other  vowels  and  diphthongs  may  be  used  in  place  of 
00,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  practised  upon  mono- 
tones  as  a  speech  exercise. 

Excessively  Nasal  Tone. — One  often  finds,  particularly 
with  young  children,  that  the  tone  is  thin  and  nasal. 
This  defect  is  due  to  a  deficient  feeling  for  mouth 
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resonance  and  to  slack  action  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
"  chewing  ”  exercise  described  upon  page  123  (Ex.  4) 
helps  to  rectify  this,  and  we  may  make  use  of  the 
fact  that  z  is  practically  never  over-nasalised.  The 
next  exercise  should  be  used  to  the  same  tune,  and  in 
the  same  other  ways,  as  Exercise  3. 

Ex.  4.  |z  :  — :  —  |oo  :  — :  |z  :  — :  —  |oo  :  — :  |  etc. 

Work  upon  Individual  Sounds 

After  this  preliminary  work,  which  takes  but  a  few 
minutes,  we  proceed  to  attend  to  particular  sounds. 
These  fall  into  two  classes.  First  come  what  we  may 
call  the  standard  sounds,  then  particular  sounds. 

Standard  Sounds. — Children  of  every  age  should  be 
early  introduced  to  these.  They  are  popular  sounds 
and  cover  much  that  is  of  first-rate  importance.  They 
are  these  : 

m  and  n  These  cultivate  resonance  and  the  ability  to 
feel  and  enjoy  it. 

00  and  w  These  call  for  the  maximum  of  lip  rounding 
and  are  conducive  to  round  and  pleasing 
tone.  Tunes  should  often  be  sung  to  00. 
ee  This  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  induces 

lip  activity  of  the  smiling  sort.  It  is  also 
easy  to  feel,  and  increases  brightness  and 
incisiveness  of  tone. 

ah  This  encourages  free  mouth  opening. 

k  and  nk  These  exercise  the  soft  palate. 

I,  t,  th  Stimulate  activity  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
p  and  b  These  are  particularly  popular  consonants 
with  small  children  and  are  valuable  in 
stimulating  vigorous  activity  of  the  lips. 
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Particular  Sounds. — By  the  end  of  the  speech  train¬ 
ing  course  every  sound  in  English  should  have  been 
touched  upon,  however  lightly  (see  Chapter  Eleven). 
But  in  what  order  they  shall  reserve  attention  and  how 
much  time  need  be  given  to  each,  must  obviously  be 
left  to  the  teacher,  who  knows  local  conditions  and 
defects.  Difficulties  which  need  much  attention  in  one 
district  may  be  non-existent  in  another.  Thus  in  the 
south  one  usually  needs  to  pay  much  attention  to 
eradicating  the  intrusive  r  in  such  phrases  as  “  the 
idear  of,”  a  difficulty  which  hardly  occurs  further 
north.  In  the  same  way  many  northern  children  need 
to  be  taught  short  oo  as  a  “  foreign  sound,”  yet 
southern  children  find  no  difficulty  in  it.  (Special 
difficulties  of  this  sort  are  discussed  in  Chapters  Eleven 
and  Twelve.) 

Whatever  the  sound  to  which  we  are  attending,  the 
procedure  and  aim  are  radically  the  same.  We  want  our 
children  to  be  clearly  aware  of  their  look,  feel  and 
sound.  How  we  introduce  the  sound  upon  which  we 
desire  to  concentrate  will  depend  upon  the  age  of 
the  children.  In  dealing  with  all  but  the  oldest  classes 
it  is  always  best,  once  our  breathing  and  tone  exercises 
are  finished,  to  lead  off,  without  comment  or  prepara¬ 
tion,  with  an  appropriate  jingle.  Read  it  to  the  class, 
or  allow  an  expert  child  to  do  so,  and  let  them  pause 
to  laugh  over  it  and  discuss  its  oddities.  (Fun  first  is 
always  good  policy.) 

Going  on  to  business,  the  first  question  usually  is 
“  What  sound  comes  over  and  over  in  the  jingle  ?  .  .  . 
Let  us  look  at  it  and  see  how  it  is  made,  and  listen  how 
it  sounds.”  (Suppose  the  sound  is  Uo.)  “  Listen  to 
me  :  oU.  Say  it  altogether.  Now  say  it  round  the 
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class."  Put  in  a  comment  if  it  is  called  for  :  “  That 
sounds  rather  like  i-00  to  me,"  "  That  is  a  good  round 
one,"  and  so  on,  without  unduly  delaying  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Next :  "  Now  we  will  look  at  it.  First  we  will 
do  it  without  making  a  sound  or  even  breathing.  Look 
how  I  put  my  mouth.  .  .  .  Do  that.  Look  at  it  in 
your  glasses.  Is  your  shape  as  good  as  mine  ?  Look 
at  me  again.  Look  in  your  glasses  again.  .  .  .  Glasses 
down.  Think  of  the  shape.  Think  you  are  saying  UD. 
Make  the  shape.  Where  is  the  tip  of  your  tongue  ? 
Is  it  touching  your  bottom  teeth  ?  It  should  be.  Is 
it  touching  them  high  up  ?  If  it  is,  slide  it  down  a 
little  way.  That  is  where  it  should  be.  Keep  still 
like  that.  Now  we  will  make  the  sound  altogether. 
Ready  ? — uo." 

“  Now  you  shall  tell  me  just  how  to  make  Uo.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  come  from  Africa  or  somewhere  and  don't  know 
how  to  make  it.  How  must  I  put  my  lips  ?  "  and 
so  on. 

With  seniors,  naturally,  we  should  proceed  in  a  less 
childish  way,  but  the  procedure  would  be  the  same  : 
we  should  listen  to  the  sound  and  then  “  disembody  " 
it  while  studying  its  feel  and  appearance.  If  necessary, 
we  then  go  on  to  any  curative  exercises  which  may  be 
required.  A  variety  of  such  exercises,  for  particular 
sounds,  appear  in  Chapter  Eleven.  The  most  generally 
useful  of  all  are  what  we  may  call  Changing  Exercises. 

Changing  Exercises 

Some  of  these,  involving  consonants,  have  already 
been  given  on  pages  38-41  in  connection  with  tone. 
We  may  follow  the  same  principle  with  vowels.  The 
simplest  sort  introduce  contrast.  We  choose  a  vowel 
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markedly  different  from  that  upon  which  we  are  con¬ 
centrating,  and  alternate  the  two.  Thus  if  we  are 
dealing  with  UD  we  shall  first  choose  ee. 

First  simply  make  the  shapes  without  tone  or 
breath  : 

Joo  :  — :  —  |ee  :  — :  —  [00  :  — :  —  |ee  :  — :  —  |  etc., 
then  breathe  them,  then  say  them  and  sing  them  on 
monotones  and  some  of  the  tunes  already  given. 

ee  and  OG  make  a  good  contrast  because  the  first 
lengthens  the  lips  and  the  second  rounds  them. 
Similarly  ah  and  ov  make  a  good  pair  because  the  ah 
calls  for  free  mouth-opening.  The  instruction  would  be, 
“  When  you  change  from  ah  to  don't  bring  your  teeth 
together.  Your  lips  will  go  small  and  round,  but  you 
can  still  keep  your  mouth  open  inside.  Then  you  will 
get  a  good  fat  oU.” 

Changing  exercises  based  upon  similarity  are  more 
subtle,  but  are  still  useful,  especially  with  more  ad¬ 
vanced  classes,  ah  and  aw  are  an  easy  pair,  u( p)  and 
o(n)  are  more  difficult  because  more  closely  similar. 
The  second  pair  are  particularly  useful  in  districts 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  an  r  in  “  idear 
of  ”  and  so  on.  Children  who  have  learned  to  pass 
from  u  to  0  without  flicking  the  tongue  are  half-way 
towards  overcoming  this  objectionable  fault. 

Changing  exercises  should  be  very  frequently  used 
in  both  the  speech  and  the  singing  class.  They  are 
conducive  to  mouth  and  lip  control  and  to  smooth 
continuity  of  tone. 

Lipping  and  Breathing  ( Whispering ) 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  it  is  frequently 
advisable  to  dispense  with  tone  and  even  breath  in  the 
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study  of  individual  sounds.  We  may  develop  this  into 
extended  exercises  in  lipping  and  breathing.  Children 
should  be  early  introduced  to  the  idea  that,  if  we  use 
our  lips  efficiently,  stone-deaf  people  should  be  easily 
able  to  understand  what  we  say. 

After  concentrating  on  the  main  sound  of  our  jingle, 
the  next  step  is  :  “  Choose  a  line  in  the  jingle  which 
brings  in  our  sound  very  often.  Which  line  do  you 
choose,  John  ?  Don’t  tell  anyone.  Come  out  and  let 
them  see  you  lip  it.  You  are  not  to  make  a  sound, 
mind,  or  even  a  breath.  If  your  lips  move  really  well 
they  will  know  what  you  are  saying.  .  .  .  Which  line 
did  he  say  ?  We  will  lip  it  together.  Watch  me  do  it. 
Now  altogether.  ...” 

Next  we  do  the  same  thing  with  breath  added. 
Whispering  is  the  usual  name  for  this,  but  the  word 
is  not  a  good  one  to  use  with  children,  because  they  are 
apt  to  think  whispering  as  a  forced  sort  of  breath¬ 
driving.  What  we  want  is  tranquil  emission  of  the 
breath  accompanied  by  good  but  unexaggerated  mouth¬ 
shaping.  Children  are  at  first  apt  to  exaggerate  in  their 
anxiety  to  be  understood,  but  they  soon  get  over  it 
when  they  find  that,  without  any  forcing  or  mouthing, 
well-said  sentences  carry  a  surprisingly  long  way. 

Lipping  and  breathing  should  be  practised  fre¬ 
quently.  Children  enjoy  it  and  it  causes  them  to 
enunciate  with  freedom  and  vigour,  and  to  take  pride 
in  doing  so. 

Agility  and  Fluency 

So  far  we  have  been  attending  chiefly  to  isolated 
words  and  sounds.  Obviously  we  shall  also  need  to 
pay  attention  to  running  them  together  in  phrases  and 
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sentences.  A  few  minutes  should  frequently  be  de¬ 
voted  to  agility  exercises.  They  are  excellent  prac¬ 
tice,  and  children  enjoy  them. 

Ex.  5.  This  may  be  spoken,  or  lightly  sung  on  the  descending 
scale : 

|d'  :  d':  d'|  t  :  t  :  t  |  1  :  1:  1  |  s  :  s  :  s  |  etc. 

None  of  you  none  of  you  none  of  you  none  of  you 

One  of  you  one  of  you  one  of  you  one  of  you 

Two  of  you,  and  so  on  with  other  numbers  to  ten  ;  also 
One  of  you  two  of  you  three  of  you  four  of  you,  etc. 

E - ne — my  e - ne — my  e - ne - my  e - ne — my 

Man — y  men  man — y  men  man — y  men  man — y  men 
Foil — owing  foil — owing  foil — ow — ing  foil — ow — ing 

Other  phrases  and  words  can  easily  be  devised  for 
special  purposes.  They  should  be  essentially  fluent 
and  vocal.  Romany  is  a  good  word,  and  the  same 
sounds  in  a  different  order  make  yeomanry ,  which  is  a 
real  tongue-twister.  With  practice,  it  is  possible  to 
manipulate  pairs  :  many  men  enemy  many  men  enemy, 
etc.,  and  backward  pairs  :  romany  yeomanry  yeomanry 
romany,  etc. 

Speed  should  be  increased  as  practice  gives  facility, 
but  children  need  often  to  be  reminded  that  speed  with¬ 
out  neatness  is  merely  shoddy. 

Ex.  6.  To  be  spoken,  or  sung  upon  a  monotone  or  on  the 
descending  scale,  with  a  good  swinging  stress  upon  the  italicised 
words  : 

|d'  :d'  :  d'  |t  :  t  :  t  |  1  :  1  :  1  |  s  :  s  :  s  | 

One  two  three  two  two  three  three  two  three  four  two  three,  etc. 

This  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as  it  looks,  and  this,  sung 
lightly,  and  neatly,  is  still  more  difficult : 

Ex.  7. 

|d'  :  d'  |d'  :  d'|  t  :  t  |  t  :  t  |  1  :  1  |  1  :  1  | 

One  two  three  four  two  two  three  four  three  two  three  four,  etc. 
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Besides  being  productive  of  agility,  Exercises  6  and  7 
are  good  tests  of  breath  control.  One  thing  should  be 
stressed  :  individual  children  are  to  stop  when  they 
are  ready.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  hang  on  until  the  end 
of  the  breath ;  better  to  stop  when  still  a  little  more 
could  be  done  with  comfort. 

Another  point  to  observe  :  in  all  continuity  exercises 
of  this  sort  punctuation  should  be  avoided.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  words  like  “  enemy/'  which  begin  with  a 
vowel,  there  are  always  a  few  children  who  want  to 
separate  word  from  word,  even  prefacing  a  glottal 
stop.  This  should  be  discouraged.  The  exercises 
should  be  treated  as  long  smooth  phrases,  as  if  they 
were  one  long  word.  This,  incidentally,  makes  them 
good  phrasing  exercises. 

Tongue-twisters  and  many  lively  jingles  make  good 
exercises  in  agility.  One  often  finds  that,  cajoled  into 
unaccustomed  effort  by  the  charms  of  an  intriguing 
jingle,  a  child  who  is  normally  an  unfluent  talker  sur¬ 
prisingly  quickly  develops  an  entirely  unexpected 
dexterity. 

Word  Endings 

While  children  are  talking  for  dexterity  the  teacher 
has  every  chance  to  pay  attention  to  the  way  they  end 
their  words.  If  there  is  any  weakness  it  will  certainly 
show  itself  when  they  are  trying  for  speed.  They 
should  early  be  made  to  realise  that,  important  as 
word-beginnings  are,  endings  are  at  least  as  important, 
and  that  English  is  full  of  word-endings  so  com¬ 
plicated  that  real  skill  is  necessary  for  their  dexterous 
accomplishment. 

Introduce  the  subject  by  calling  attention  to  a  few 
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posers  such  as  months,  fifths,  twelfths,  strongest  scraps, 
purple  plums,  iresh  s/mmps,  big  kegs,  etc.  Take  these 
“  clumps  ”  to  pieces  and  point  out  how  really  clever 
the  tongue  and  lips  are  to  manage  such  things  at  all. 
This  realisation  in  itself  puts  children  upon  their  mettle 
and  induces  improvement,  even  without  specific 
exercises. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  supply  lists  of  words  with  tricky 
endings  and  to  ask  the  children  to  add  another  to 
each,  the  object  being  to  make  as  difficult  “  clumps  ” 
as  possible.  E.g.  : 


worth 

strongest 

deepest 

asks 


threepence 

string 

streams 

questions. 


Several  children  should  be  allowed  to  read  out  their 
lists.  They  may  be  depended  upon,  since  they  do  not 
want  the  beauty  of  their  discoveries  to  pass  unnoticed, 
to  enunciate  them  with  notable  vigour.  Occasionally 
they  will  exaggerate.  Discourage  this.  We  do  not 
want  black#  kegs,  deepest#  streams,  and  that  sort  of 
“  elocutionary  ”  fussiness.  The  consonants  should  be 
well  said  and  left  at  that.  It  is  practically  never 
necessary  to  split  up  “  clumps.”  In  big  guns,  b\uck 
kegs,  etc.,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  con¬ 
sonant  a  little  longer  and  stronger  than  we  should  if 
it  were  alone  ;  it  will  then  do  the  double  service.  The 
great  thing  with  “  clumps  ”  is  not  to  hurry  them. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  let  older  children  look  over 
a  difficult  passage  and  note  down  any  “  clumps  ” 
which  may  be  expected  to  give  difficulty.  Here  again 
lists  should  be  read  out. 
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Adventures  in  Words  provides  many  passages  specially 
designed  to  test  and  develop  skill  in  terminations.  The 
following,  from  Book  IV,  is  an  example  : 

Soft  darkness  steals  from  vale  to  hill ; 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  toward  the  west ; 

The  birds  that  sang  all  day  are  still, 

While  over  dew- wet  fields  rooks  seek  their  rest. 

Moonrise  will  not  be  yet ;  but  there, 

Enmeshed  in  yonder  cloudy  bar, 

Like  a  clear  jewel  in  a  maiden’s  hair, 

Shines  the  faint  silver  of  the  Shepherd’s  Star. 

That  needs  considerable  skill  to  say  really  efficiently 
and  with  the  smoothness  demanded  by  the  subject. 
To  make  its  difficulties  sound  easy  calls  for  the  skill 
which  conceals  skill.  Impress  that  point.  We  want 
children’s  speech  to  be  good,  but  not  too  good  to 
be  true. 


Other  Matters 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  cover  the  routine  drill 
part  of  our  speech-training  periods.  There  are  other 
matters  to  which  we  shall  need  to  pay  periodic  atten¬ 
tion,  such  as  oddments  which  we  have  noted  down 
during  the  week’s  work,  special  difficulties  (Chapter 
Twelve),  intonation  (Chapter  Eight)  and  the  character, 
humour  and  beauty  of  words  (Chapter  Nine) .  In  every 
lesson  we  shall  contrive  to  devote  a  certain  time  to 
one  or  other  of  the  games  described  in  Chapter  Ten, 
not  only  because  they  are  useful,  but  because  they  help 
to  make  the  speech  period  something  to  be  anticipated, 
and  remembered,  with  pleasure. 
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Reading  Aloud  for  Criticism 

In  classes  where  the  right  attitude  towards  speech 
work  has  been  cultivated  it  is  extremely  useful  to 
devote  a  part  of  the  solo-reading  period  to  reading 
for  detailed  criticism.  This  may  be  done  even  with 
first-year  juniors,  but  detailed  criticism  is  naturally 
only  to  be  expected  from  older  people,  who  often  come 
out  with  things  which  show  a  much  more  acute  penetra¬ 
tion  than  one  would  expect  from  children. 

Choose  one  of  the  best  readers  to  begin  with.  Tell 
him,  and  the  class,  that  on  such  and  such  a  date, 
several  days  ahead,  he  will  show  how  well  he  can  read 
a  passage  which  the  class  has  not  heard  before.  Choose 
something  intrinsically  interesting  and  well  within  his 
capacity  and  allow  him  adequate  time  to  prepare  it 
privately,  since  we  want  to  give  him  every  chance  to  do 
his  best.  Reading  at  sight  does  not  give  this.  Offer  to 
give  him  any  help  which  he  may  ask  for  beforehand. 

When  the  lesson  arrives,  impress  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  honour  to  be  asked  to  exhibit.  Then  explain  what 
is  wanted.  The  reader  will  come  out  to  the  front  of 
the  class  where  he  can  be  seen  as  well  as  heard.  We 
are  going  to  hear  the  piece  straight  through  without 
interruption  or  comment,  and  then  discuss  the  per¬ 
formance  in  general  and  in  detail.  The  reader  then 
begins.  At  first  he  faces  the  class,  and  then,  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  point,  turns  his  back.  Near  the  end  he  faces 
the  class  again. 

First,  always,  ask  what  were  the  good  points  about 
his  reading,  and  supply  any  that  the  class  omits,  for 
encouragement  is  not  only  helpful  to  the  reader  but 
reassuring  to  future  exhibitors,  particularly  the  less 
expert. 
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Next,  whatever  the  age  of  the  class,  ask  these 
questions  : 

1.  When  he  turned  his  back  was  he  practically  as 
easy  to  hear  as  when  his  face  was  visible  ?  If  so,  that 
is  a  strong  point. 

2.  Was  he  more  interesting  when  we  could  see  his 
face  ?  If  so,  a  good  point.  If  not,  why  not  ?  There 
is  practically  only  one  answer  to  this  :  the  lips  were 
not  moving  in  a  lively  enough  way.  (It  is  remarkable 
how  many  speakers  are  more  interesting  when  we  do 
not  look  at  them  than  when  we  do.  This  is  a  surprising 
thing,  and  interests  children  in  a  very  salutary  way. 
They  are  quick  to  observe  the  matter  for  themselves 
once  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  their  own 
practice  benefits  markedly.) 

From  this  we  go  into  more  detail : 

3.  Was  it  easy  to  hear  his  words  ?  Were  his  be¬ 
ginnings  and  endings  as  clear  as  they  might  have  been  ? 

4.  Was  it  easy  to  hear  his  sense  (“  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  ”  is  the  way  we  shall  put  it)  ?  That  question 
often  brings  another  surprise  :  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  to  find  speakers  who  speak  their  words  clearly 
but  fail  to  get  the  sense  across.  The  commonest  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  speaker  breaks  up  the  phrases,  often 
by  introducing  glottal  stops  before  words  beginning 
with  vowels.  (This  habit,  which  is  due  to  anxiety  to 
be  understood,  is  common  among  wireless  speakers.) 
Other  reasons  are  amusingly  conveyed  in  this  criticism, 
by  a  nine-year-old,  of  a  public  speaker :  “He  spoke  so 
loud  and  banged  so  much  that  I  couldn’t  hear  a  thing. 
And  I  was  in  the  second  row,  too  !  ”  Had  she  been 
older  she  might  have  said  “  He  made  everything  so 
important  that  nothing  was  important.” 
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We  can  cover  all  those  points,  simply  of  course,  with 
small  children,  whom  we  can  also  ask  if  the  reading 
was  pleasant  to  listen  to.  Was  the  voice  bright  ? 
Was  it  pitched  too  high  or  too  low  ?  Were  the  tunes 
good  ? 

With  older  people  we  can  go  farther  :  were  there  any 
sounds,  consonants  or  vowels  which  drew  attention  to 
themselves  ?  How  and  why  ?  Had  the  reader  any 
characteristics  which  we  could  regard  as  “  his  copy¬ 
right  ”  ?  Did  they  help  his  reading,  or  hinder,  or 
make  no  particular  difference  ? 

Finally,  whatever  the  age  of  the  class,  we  ask,  “  Are 
there  any  particular  ways  in  which  he  could  make  his 
reading  still  better  ?  ” 

Later,  when  the  class  is  used  to  the  routine  of 
criticism,  we  can  choose  less  expert  children  to  exhibit, 
and,  best  of  all,  if  we  have  them,  children  from  distant 
districts.  If  the  atmosphere  is  right  we  can  do  this 
safely  and  with  immense  effect.  A  child  newly  come 
to  the  district  can  supply  material  for  an  invaluable 
speech  lesson,  and  can  be  left  feeling  proud  of  having 
been  so  interesting.  The  whole  thing  is  that  the 
attitude  shall  be  right,  detached,  scientific,  genuine  and 
generous,  and  that  criticism  shall  be  as  largely  as 
possible  constructive  and  as  little  as  possible  destruc¬ 
tive,  underlining  virtues  and  suggesting  new  ones 
rather  than  pointing  out  defects.  Criticism  which  con¬ 
sists  in  picking  holes  and  making  the  reader  feel  self- 
conscious  is  rarely  useful  and  often  harmful.  Most 
classes  contain  one  or  two  people  who  at  first  show  a 
tendency  to,  and  often  a  good  deal  of  skill  in,  fault¬ 
finding.  They  should  be  good-humouredly,  but  quite 
obviously,  silenced  and  left  out  in  the  cold.  They  will 
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soon  mend  their  ways,  and  we  shall  be  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  achieving  the  hall-mark  of  success. 
That  is  when,  as  quite  often  happens,  the  reader 
animatedly  joins  in  criticising  himself.  We  can  then 
sit  back  and  do  nothing  but  guide  the  discussion,  con¬ 
fident  that  the  lesson  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure 
and  that  a  series  like  it  will  produce  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  speech  and  solo  reading  not  only  of  the 
few  who  perform,  but  also  of  the  many  who  do  not. 
We  are  building  straight  on  to  the  main  foundations 
of  speech  improvement,  which  are  listening  and  in¬ 
terested  attention. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


THE  TEACHING  OF  BREATHING 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  a  new  speech  group  is  to 
see  how  its  members  breathe.  Let  them  stand  easily 
with  the  feet  a  little  apart,  the  weight  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  and  the  backs  of  hands  loosely  on  the  hips.  Then 
ask  them  to  take  a  good  easy  deep  breath.  Observe 
if  shoulders  go  up  and  if  the  faces  assume  the  fixed  look 
which  indicates  that  too  much  breath  has  been  taken. 

If  these  bad  symptoms  do  not  appear,  the  children 
need  little  attention.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  supply 
them  with  one  or  two  pleasurable  exercises,  of  the  sort 
suggested  below,  for  regular  use. 

If  the  symptoms  do  appear,  the  probability  is  that 
the  children  have  been  badly  taught  and  that  their 
mental  attitude  towards  breathing  is  wrong.  They 
will  need  instruction,  but  it  must  be  of  the  right  kind 
or  their  last  state  will  be  worse  than  their  first.  It  is 
better  to  teach  children  nothing  about  breathing  than 
to  make  them  self  conscious  about  it. 

The  commonest  fault  with  children,  as  with  adults,  is 
to  take  too  much  breath  and  to  take  it  at  the  wrong 
time.  When  people  complain  about  not  having  enough 
breath,  the  truth  usually  is  that  they  have  taken  so 
much  that  they  are  thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  have 
to  waste  half  their  store  before  they  can  begin  speaking 
or  singing. 

The  secret  of  good  breathing  is  moderation,  flexibility 
and  rhythm.  The  criterion  is  not  quantity  but  comfort. 
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That  is  why  it  is  bad,  particularly  with  young  be¬ 
ginners,  to  give  them  exercises  which  consist  of  taking 
a  deep  breath,  holding  it  and  then  letting  it  out  very 
slowly,  feeling  the  chest  meanwhile.  That  sort  of  thing 
almost  inevitably  means  rigidity,  which  is  the  enemy 
of  comfort  and  real  control. 

Children  must  look  upon  breathing  as  fun.  They 
must  rejoice  in  its  comfortable  feeling.  The  way  to 
get  them  to  look  at  it  in  that  way  is  to  teach  them  by 
means  of  games  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
rhythmic  sense.  An  excellent  game,  which  can  be  used 
as  late  as  nine  years  old,  is  this.  It  deals  purely  with 
nose  breathing. 

Ex.  i.  Say  to  the  class  : 

“  I  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  Mrs.  Honeydew  going  round  my 
garden.  I  am  very  fond  of  my  flowers,  but  I  like  some  scents  better 
than  others.  I  like  pinks  very  well,  but  I  like  roses  better,  and  I 
like  lilies  of  the  valley  best  of  all. 

“  Look :  I  am  going  to  pick  a  flower,  but  I  shall  not  tell  you 
which  sort  it  is.  .  .  .  I  am  going  to  smell  it.”  (Here  smell  a  pink  : 
three  light  sniffs  followed  by  a  light  out-breath  on  the  fourth  beat. 
Continue  this  several  times  without  breaking  the  light  and  easy 
four-four  rhythm.) 

“  I  wonder  which  flower  you  think  that  is  :  a  pink,  or  a  rose,  or 
a  lily  of  the  valley.  Wait,  I  will  pick  another  sort.”  (Pick  a  rose 
and  smell  with  more  satisfaction  : 

|Sniff :  sniff :  out  |sniff :  sniff :  out  [etc., 
a  light  three-four  rhythm,  quite  unhurried.) 

“  Which  of  those  do  you  think  I  liked  the  better  ?  Wait  a 
moment.  I  will  pick  the  third  flower.”  (Here  smell  a  lily  of  the 
valley  with  great  satisfaction  : 

[in  :  -  |out :  —  [in  :  —  |  etc., 
a  lazy  two-two  rhythm.) 

“  Now  I  will  do  the  three  ways.  Remember  that  I  like  lilies 
most,  roses  next  best  and  pinks  next.” 

The  children  soon  make  out  which  is  which  and  the 
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game  continues  till  they  have  memorised  the  three 
strengths  of  breathing.  One  of  them  then  comes  to 
the  front,  goes  through  the  motion  of  picking  a  flower. 
The  class  imitates  and  says  which  kind  it  is. 

The  whole  point  of  the  game,  which  is  given  in 
dialogue  form  in  Book  I,  Lesson  i,  is  that  it  puts 
breathing  upon  an  imaginative  natural  basis,  trans¬ 
ferring  the  attention  from  chests  to  flowers.  Once 
it  has  been  learned  it  can  be  used  as  a  regular  exercise  : 
“  Come  along  :  let  us  smell  lilies/’  and  so  on. 

Ex.  2.  Build  up  a  similar  game  dealing  with  making  a  picnic 
fire  burn. 

|  puff  :  puff  |  puff  :  in  |etc.,  very  lightly,  to  make  the  tinder  glow. 

j Puff  :  puff  :  in  |etc.,  to  make  the  small  flames  come,  and 

jpuff  :  in  |puff  :  in  |etc.,  really  deeply,  to  make  it  really  burn. 

(This  appears  in  dialogue  form  in  Book  I,  Lesson  15.) 

These  two  exercises  together  give  us  graded  types  of 
breathing.  With  older  children,  who  might  find  such 
simple  games  ridiculous,  we  need  to  vary  our  approach, 
but  the  same  types  of  breathing  should  still  be  taught, 
and  we  can  still  appeal  to  the  imagination  by  pointing 
out  that  we  are  breathing  as  if  we  were  enjoying  the 
scents  of  flowers,  or  making  a  fire  burn,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  following  exercise  is  good  for  breath  control  and 
smooth  phrasing.  It  should  not  be  used  at  too  early 
an  age : 

Ex.  3.  Say  to  the  class  : 

“  Stand  easily,  take  a  good  easy  breath  and  then  say  one  two  three 
four  two  two  three  four  three  two  three  four,  and  so  on.  Go  on  as 
long  as  you  can  comfortably  and  not  a  moment  longer.  When  you 
have  come  to  the  end,  just  wait.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  staying  power  varies  greatly, 
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and  that  with  practice  and  general  ability  markedly 
increases. 


Rhythmic  Breathing 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  nose  breathing  regularly  except  in 
speaking  and  singing,  when  the  shortness  of  the  pauses 
available  for  taking  breath  necessitates  mouth  breath¬ 
ing.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these  phrase- 
breaths  are  rhythmic  and  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of 
gasps.  So  many  speakers,  and  not  only  children,  take 
too  much  breath.  Chiefly,  this  is  due  to  defective 
rhythm,  and  our  exercises  will  be  directed  to  removing 
this.  Those  already  given  help  in  this  direction,  but 
the  best  work  may  be  done  in  the  singing  class. 

The  essential  thing  about  inhalation,  whether  in  speech 
or  song,  is  that  it  should  occur  on  the  beat,  thus  becoming 
a  part  of  the  rhythm. 

This  rather  vague  phrase  will  be  best  clarified  by 
considering  a  musical  example  : 
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If  reasonable  breath  has  been  taken  at  the  outset  it 
will  be  easy  to  sustain  the  first  phrase  without  break. 
The  last  syllable  of  “  Hercules  ”  will  be  sustained  for 
the  correct  two  beats  and  then  released  clearly,  so  that 
the  breath  is  let  in  on  the  third  beat.  (“  Let  in  ” 
conveys  the  idea  better  than  “  taken.”) 

If  breath  is  taken  just  before  the  beat  the  rhythm 
will  be  impaired.  If  it  is  taken  just  after  the  beat  the 
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rhythm  will  probably  be  impaired  still  more.  In  either 
case  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a  gasp  or  snatch, 
superficial,  inadequate  and  disturbing.  If  children 
are  trained  in  the  easy  trick  of  breathing  on  the  beat 
they  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  gasping,  that 
absurd  trick  of  clutching  the  throat  muscles  which 
prevents  the  inflow  of  an  adequate  and  comfortable 
supply  of  breathing  and  puts  rhythmic  phrasing  out 
of  count. 

In  speech  the  breathing  places  are  of  course  less 
obvious  than  in  singing,  because  the  rhythm  is  less 
obvious  ;  but  the  same  principle  holds  :  the  rhythm  is 
the  infallible  solvent  of  breathing  difficulties.  If  it  is 
good,  these  difficulties  rarely  occur,  though  occasionally 
a  few  highly-strung  children  will  persist  in  the  snatching 
habit.  Simply  encourage  them  to  take  things  more 
easily  and  not  to  hurry.  The  ability  to  relax  will 
come,  enabling  them  to  breathe  “  in  their  stride  ”  as 
they  should. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


INTONATION  :  SPEECH  TUNES 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  speech  is  its 
tunes.  Speech  deprived  of  tune  is  not  only  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  its  beauty  and  interest :  it  is  also 
surprisingly  difficult  to  understand.  That  is  why 
intoning,  even  when  the  articulation  is  admirable,  is 
difficult  to  take  in  :  we  may  hear  it  but  we  cannot 
easily  understand  it.  The  expressiveness  of  intonation 
enables  the  expert  dramatist  to  write  dialogue  which 
would  seem  bald  upon  the  pages  of  a  novel :  he  trusts 
to  the  voices  of  his  players  to  convey  meanings  and 
shades  of  meaning  which  would  need  hundreds  of  words 
to  convey  in  print.  He  scores  as  much  by  what  he 
omits  as  by  what  he  inserts.  That  is  what  makes 
stage  dialogue  so  difficult  for  the  habituated  novelist. 
He  puts  in  too  much,  with  the  result  that  his  dialogue 
sounds  most  indigestibly  “  literary/’  He  is  apt,  in 
the  common  phrase,  to  “  talk  like  a  book.” 

In  everyday  speech  we  use  speech  tunes  with  amaz¬ 
ing  subtlety.  We  may  use  the  same  group  of  words, 
in  the  same  order,  to  express  several  different  meanings. 
Said  to  one  tune,  half  a  dozen  words,  in  themselves 
entirely  polite,  may  constitute  an  insult,  while  to 
another  tune  they  may  be  complimentary  in  the 
extreme. 

The  speech  of  children  is  often  amazingly  rich  in 
expressive  inflection.  They  keep  much  of  it  in  acting, 
since  action  and  imagination  are  strong  enough  to  keep 
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their  heads  (and  ears)  above  print.  But  solo  reading 
is  another  matter.  The  expert  few  contrive  to  preserve 
natural  expressiveness  of  tune  even  in  solo  reading  at 
sight,  but  the  majority  do  not.  They  are  so  taken  up 
with  the  words  that  they  lose  the  tune.  This  is  not 
surprising.  Most  adults  are  no  better.  They  lose 
their  ear.  That  is  why  most  reading  aloud,  whether 
of  books  or  of  written  speeches  by  wireless,  is  so 
anaesthetic  in  effect. 

One  constantly  hears  teachers  saying  to  children 
“  Don’t  say  it  like  that :  say  it  like  this.”  That  does 
not  get  far.  It  is  tediously  interruptive.  Besides,  the 
example  supplied  is  usually  exaggerated,  so  that  the 
child,  without  knowing  why,  feels  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  it. 

We  can  do  much  to  vitalise  children’s  speech  tunes 
by  reading  aloud  to  them  really  expressively  though 
without  exaggeration.  We  can  do  more  by  substitut¬ 
ing  dramatic  readers  for  the  usual  material  provided 
for  solo-reading  practice  and  keeping  the  latter  for 
reading  for  pleasure  and  information.  We  may  also 
take  occasion,  even  with  young  juniors,  to  discuss 
speech  tunes  in  a  homely  and  practical  way.  They 
will  naturally  not  understand  the  theory  of  the  matter, 
but  they  will  gain  much  by  having  the  unconscious 
brought  into  the  range  of  consciousness. 

The  best  way  to  begin  with  small  children  is  to  get 
one  to  represent  the  mother  and  a  second  for  the 
child.  Stand  one  child  at  the  back  of  the  class 
and  a  second  at  the  front.  Say  to  the  second,  “  You 
are  Mother.  That  is  your  little  boy,  Johnny.  He  is 
right  upstairs,  and  you  want  him  to  run  to  post  for 
you.  You  just  call  his  name,  quite  nicely.  Listen, 
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everybody,  and  see  how  she  calls.  Remember  he  is 
right  upstairs.  Call  him.” 

In  all  probability,  well  knowing  how  mothers  do  call 
upstairs,  the  child  will  at  once  use  the  cus¬ 
tomary  inflection,  jumping  an  octave  up  : 

Say  to  the  class,  “  How  did  she  call  ?  T 
Altogether  :  Johnny  !  . . .  How  did  it  go  :  J°  n' 
up  or  down  ?  Yes,  the  tune  went  upstairs  like  this,” 
and  then  draw  the  diagram  on  the  blackboard. 

Next  say,  “  Now,  Mother,  you  will  call  him  again, 
and  Johnny,  you  will  answer,  ‘Yes/  Go  on,  Mother, 
call  upstairs.  .  . 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  Johnny  will  also  use  the 
correct  inflection,  the  class  will  imitate,  j 

and  the  diagram  will  be  drawn  Yes  ? 

Should  the  mother  use  the  wrong  tune,  say  to  the 
class,  “  Is  that  how  Mother  calls  upstairs  ?  ”  In  all 
probability  a  number  of  children  will  supply  the 
correct  tune.  .  * 

Next :  “  Don’t  come  down,  Johnny.  Mother,  you 
are  getting  a  little  cross.  Call  him  again.  Just  call 
his  name,  and  mind  you  make  him  come 
down  this  time.”  This  time  the  jump  J0*111" 
is  reversed : 


Say  to  the  class,  “Was  that  the  same  tune  as  the 
first  time  ?  How  did  she  call  him  then  ?  Did  it  go 
up  or  down  ?  Call  Johnny,  everybody :  Johnny ! 
...  It  went  downstairs  that  time,  like  this”  (draw 
diagram)  “  and  Johnny  came  down,  too.  He  knew 
he  had  better.  Mother  said  just  the  same  thing  both 
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times,  and  she  didn't  shout,  but  Johnny  knew  the 
difference.  How  could  he  tell  ?  ” 

Thus  introduce  the  idea  that  different  tunes  supply 
different  meanings. 

Go  on  to  examine  • 
other  simple  phrases.  Why 
The  mother  says, 

“  Why  didn’t  you 
come  at  once  ?  ” 

Johnny  answers, 

“I’m  sorry,  Mother,’’  I’m 
and  so  on. 


Moth- 


Children  find  this  sort  of  thing  real  and  amusing,  and 
they  are  frequently  surprisingly  quick  at  supplying  even 
quite  subtle  intonations.  But  when  they  try  to  record 
them  they  are  usually  hopelessly  at  sea.  That  is  not 
surprising,  for  it  is,  though  amusing,  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pin  down  these  fleeting  impressions.  It  is, 
however,  worth  while  to  let  even  small  ones  make  an 
occasional  attempt.  It  all  helps  to  make  them  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  fascination  of  speech  tunes, 
and  the  result  usually  shows  in  a  new  expressiveness 
in  reading. 

Older  people  sometimes  develop  considerable  apti¬ 
tude  in  recording  speech  tunes,  and  a  few  with  excep¬ 
tionally  quick  ears  can  usually  be  trusted  to  supply 
interesting  examples  from  their  own  observation.  In 
upper  classes  it  is  possible  to  develop  regular  exercises 
upon  the  implications  of  change  of  tune,  like  this  from 
Adventures  in  Words ,  Book  IV,  Lesson  io  : 


Think  this  over :  if  we  spoke  all  on  one  note  we  should  have  to  use 
many  more  words  than  we  do.  Why  ?  Because  the  tunes  we  use 
in  speaking  say  all  sorts  of  things  which  we  do  not  trouble  to  put 
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into  words.  If  we  did  not  use  tunes  we  should  have  to  explain  all 
those  extra  meanings. 

For  example,  if  you  say  “  I  gave  him  two  shillings/'  quite  plainly 
and  straightforwardly,  you  simply  mean  that  you  gave  him  two 
shillings. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  saying  it.  Here  they  are,  written 
down  on  one  side  of  a  line.  On  the  other  side  is  what  the  sentence 
means  when  said  in  that  special  way  : 


I  gave  him  two  shillings. 


How  much  did  you 


I  gave  him  two  shillings, 
I  gave  him  two  shillings, 
I  gave  him  two  shillings, 
I  gave  him  two  shillings, 


not  lent  him. 
not  the  other  boy. 
not  ten. 
not  pounds. 


We  will  call  those  on  the  right  of  the  line  “  second  halves.”  How 
did  we  get  them  ?  We  stressed  each  word  of  the  first  half  in  turn, 
and  wrote  down  what  that  meant. 

Here  are  still  two  more  ways  of  saying  it.  The  first  one  switch- 
backs  in  a  mocking  way.  The  other  sounds  stumpy  and  dogged  : 

I  gave  him  two  shillings  ?  What  nonsense  ! 

I  gave  him  two  shillings,  and  I  don’t  care  what  any¬ 

body  says. 

When  you  are  asked  to  write  “  second  halves,"  that  is  how  you 
must  work.  Take  the  stresses  first  and  really  hear  them  and  what 
they  mean.  Then  think  if  there  are  any  special  extra  ways. 

Here  is  an  easy  one  to  try :  “I  told  him.”  There  are  only  three 
words,  but  there  are  at  least  five  ways  of  saying  them. 


In  a  brief  sketch  it  is  possible  only  to  give  the  baldest 
outline  of  procedure,  but  the  subject  is  so  fascinating, 
and  the  material  so  endless  and  varied,  that,  once  the 
subject  is  launched  it  will  inevitably  develop.  A  very 
interesting  book  to  consult  is  A  Handbook  of  English 
Intonation,  Armstrong  and  Ward  (Heffer  &  Sons). 


CHAPTER  NINE 


THE  INTEREST  OF  WORDS 

Time  and  again  one  finds  children,  particularly  small 
children,  saying  “  Isn’t  wriggle  a  funny  word  !  ”  and 
things  like  that.  Usually  their  first  perception  is  of 
“  funniness,”  and  by  “  funny  ”  they  mean  not  so  much 
humorous  as  odd  and  bizarre.  Later,  though  less  cer¬ 
tainly  and  consciously,  many  children  notice  that  certain 
words  are  beautiful  to  listen  to,  and  that  others  are  ugly. 

Provided  that  we  are  not  too  absolute  about  it,  and 
that  we  recollect  that  taste  and  association  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  what  affects  us  pleasurably  or 
the  reverse,  we  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  open  up  far- 
reaching  avenues  of  interest,  by  developing  this  youth¬ 
ful  perception  of  the  quality  and  character  of  words 
and  phrases.  Taking  “  wriggle  ”  as  our  basis,  we  may 
ask  for  and  supply  rhymes :  giggle,  higgle,  jiggle, 
niggle  and  squiggle,  and  point  out  that  there  is  not 
one  grand  word  among  them.  They  are  all  rather 
silly  and  fussy  and  niggling.  Evidently  there  is 
something  inherently  undignified  about  the  -iggle 
family,  and  that  the  same  quality  extends  to  the 
-iggles’  next-door  neighbours,  the  -ickle  tribe.  There 
is  nothing  odd-feeling  about  nickel  and  sickle,  prob¬ 
ably  because  sensible  association  exorcises  their  quid¬ 
dity,  but  fickle,  pickle,  prickle,  and  tickle  are  all 
fidgety  words,  while  trickle,  well  as  it  somehow  suggests 
a  babbling  brook,  will  not  do  for  the  grander  flow  of 
rivers,  cataracts  and  torrents. 
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From  -iggle  and  -ickle  the  mind  turns  naturally  to 
-inkle,  -indie  and  -imble,  and  observes,  curiously 
enough,  that  -inkle  is  apparently  funnier  than  the 
rest,  for  though  there  is  a  certain  vivacity  in  spindle 
and  thimble,  their  groups  contain  nothing  to  compare 
in  quaintness  with  crinkle,  sprinkle,  tinkle,  twinkle, 
wrinkle  and  winkle.  One  also  observes  that,  though 
l  is  rather  beautiful  in  itself,  it  has  a  way,  when  tacked 
to  other  consonants,  some,  but  not  all,  of  giving  them 
a  ridiculous  or  clumsy  effect.  It  is  obviously  more 
than  chance  which  has  caused  cackle,  tattle,  toddle, 
muddle  and  huddle  to  be  invented  to  mean  what  they 
do  mean. 

Following  the  letter  /,  probably  into  the  literature 
class,  we  consider  its  effect  in  such  a  jingle  as  this  : 

Lilies  pink  and  lilies  white 
Turn  their  faces  towards  the  light, 

Riding  all  day  on  the  cool 
Waters  of  my  lily  pool. 

But,  when  sunset  colour  glows, 

One  by  one  their  eyes  they  close, 

And  silver  starlets  come  to  peep 
On  still,  pale  lilies,  all  asleep. 

Book  II,  Lesson  25. 

We  notice  in  how  many  tranquil  words  l  finds  a  place, 
and  conclude  that  there  must  be  something  more  than 
chance  in  it :  there  must  be  something  inherently 
peaceful  in  l,  particularly  when,  instead  of  being  com¬ 
bined  with  other  consonants,  it  stands  between  vowels. 
The  same  applies  to  m.  It  is  more  than  association  of 
ideas  which  makes  words  like  remember  and  murmur¬ 
ing  fall  soothingly  upon  the  ear. 
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By  the  time  children  have  got  as  far  as  this  they  will 
often  present  samples  of  words  which  they  consider 
“  clever.”  Eventually  we  can  pool  conclusions  in  such 
a  talk  as  this  from  Book  IV,  Lesson  12  : 

English  is  rich  in  "  clever  ”  words.  Many  of  the 
cleverest  are  homely  ones  and  old,  so  old  that  nobody 
knows  whence  they  came.  Somehow  they  sound  just 
what  they  mean. 

Some  stand  for  noises  :  boom,  clash,  clang,  tinkle, 
thunder,  whisper,  gurgle.  Then  there  are  words  which 
somehow  seem  just  like  the  look  or  the  movement  of 
things :  peep,  slide,  creep,  crawl,  trickle,  glitter,  glisten, 
wriggle,  zigzag. 

Then  think  of  words  like  these  :  plump,  giggle,  snip, 
flick,  whip,  wriggle,  tattle,  flash,  drag,  flutter.  Some¬ 
how  those  also  manage  to  sound  just  what  they  mean. 
Even  if  we  did  not  know  them,  we  should  feel  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  grand  or  deep 
or  solemn.  In  the  same  way  we  should  know  that 
words  like  doom,  gloom,  glum,  grumble,  awful  and 
ugly  could  not  mean  anything  lively  or  gay.  They 
sound  all  wrong  for  that. 

English  is  rich  in  beautiful  and  peaceful  words  like 
murmuring,  linger,  remember,  lullaby.  Think  of  some 
more,  and  you  will  notice  how  many  of  them  have  /’ s 
and  m’s  in  them.  Those  are  quiet  lingering  sounds,  and 
they  naturally  come  into  words  that  stand  for  quiet 
things. 

In  peaceful  poems  we  generally  come  across  many 
quiet  words  of  that  sort.  The  poet  carefully  chose 
them.  He  was  writing  about  quiet  things,  and  so  the 
quiet  words  simply  had  to  come  in. 

Once  we  have  begun  to  attend  to  the  quality  of 
words  and  sounds  we  shall  make  many  interesting 
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discoveries.  One  is  that  some  sounds  produce  widely 
different  effects  according  to  the  power  with  which 
they  are  delivered.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
sibilants.  A  gentle  s  is  soothing,  but  a  powerful  one 
is  frightening  :  hence  the  use  of  hissing.  This  variety 
of  power  appears  naturally  in  these  verses  : 

When  the  wind  of  summer  passes 
Through  the  slender  dewy  grasses 
Gently,  this  is  how  they  go, 

Whispering,  sighing  softly,  so  : 

Sh  .  .  .  Sh  .  .  . 

A  soft,  still  sound  to  hear. 

But,  when  dark  clouds  mask  the  sky, 

And  angry  wings  go  rushing  by, 

A  far  less  kindly  sound  they  make 
As  in  the  blast  they  toss  and  shake : 

Sss  .  .  .  Sss  .  .  . 

A  harsh,  chill  sound  to  hear. 

At  last  the  storm  is  stilled  again, 

The  harsh  wind  dies,  clouds  pass,  and  then 
The  grass’s  voice  is  kind  once  more. 
Whispering,  sighing  as  before  : 

Sh  .  .  .  Sh  .  .  . 

A  soft,  still  sound  to  hear. 

Though  the  history  of  words  is  not  strictly  in  our 
province,  it  is  so  conducive  to  general  interest  in  speech 
that  we  shall  do  well,  at  least  with  seniors,  to  dig  a 
little  into  those  mines  of  romantic  interest  which  are 
called  dictionaries.  We  can  point  out  how  their  bald 
statements  build  up  into  such  stories  as  this,  which 
incidentally  make  good  subjects  for  writ  ten  composition : 

The  word  napkin  does  not  look  particularly  interest- 
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ing,  yet  its  story  takes  us  overseas  in  Roman  ships  and 
French.  The  Romans  called  a  tablecloth  a  nappa. 
Roman  soldiers  took  the  word  to  France.  The  French 
changed  it  to  nappe ,  and  brought  it  to  England.  The 
English  cut  nappe  down  to  nap,  and  called  a  little  nap 
a  napkin,  just  as  a  little  man  or  pan  was  a  mani kin 
or  pani kin.  The  French  word  for  a  small  cloth  was 
naperon,  and  that  word  came  across  the  Channel  too. 
But  English  mothers  must  have  thought  that  “  a 
napron  ”  sounded  odd.  No  doubt  they  said  to  their 
children,  “  Don’t  say  ‘  a  napron/  Speak  properly  and 
say  ‘an  apron’,”  just  as  mothers  nowadays  say, 
“  Don’t  say  ‘  a  wapple.’  Say  ‘  an  apple.’  ”  So  napron 
became  apron,  and  it  is  apron  still,  though  we  still  call 
table  linen  napery,  not  apery.  It  escaped  being  be¬ 
headed  because  it  was  uncommon. 

From  Book  IV,  Lesson  30. 

“  Adder  ”  is  another  word  which  suffered  beheading. 
“  Acre  ”  and  “  acorn  ”  have  an  interesting  story  behind 
them,  so  have  mosquito,  gnat,  monkey,  madonna,  in¬ 
fluenza,  juggler,  ebony,  pantry,  sincere,  herring,  kipper, 
bloater,  brig,  tattoo,  dandelion,  candytuft.  Words 
deriving  from  the  names  of  people  are  often  full  of 
interest ;  such  are  boycott,  dunce,  tram,  macadam, 
lumber,  grog,  pinchbeck,  bowie-knife  and,  oddest  of 
all,  bunkum. 

Whatever  the  exact  route  along  which  we  guide  our 
children  we  shall  contrive  to  leave  them  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  English  is  a  grand  rich  language,  and  that  to 
speak  it  as  well  as  it  deserves  is  worth  all  the  work  which 
excellence  demands. 

Note :  Trench’s  On  the  study  of  words  and  English , 
past  and  present  (Dent :  Everyman  Library,  one 
volume)  are  rich  in  interesting  information. 
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USEFUL  SPEECH  GAMES 

Some  of  the  games  described  in  this  chapter  are  almost 
purely  recreational,  others  are  work,  but,  as  their 
popularity  with  children  shows,  effectively  disguised. 
Of  some,  the  bearing  upon  speech  training  is  obvious  ; 
of  others  it  is  less  immediately  apparent.  All,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  induce  eager  concentration  upon 
the  sound  of  words,  and  sometimes  upon  an  individual 
sound.  That,  and  their  value  as  rewards,  is  their  use. 
Any  games,  from  acting  to  anagrams,  which  lead  to 
such  concentration,  are  worth  a  place  in  the  speech 
class.  If  they  are  of  a  sort  which  the  children  will  play 
in  odd  minutes  and  out  of  school  hours,  so  much  the 
better. 

Oral  Games 

I  Spy 

The  simplest  form  of  this  old  game  is  suitable  for 
infants  and  young  juniors.  One  child  says  : 

I  spy  with  my  little  eye 
Something  beginning  with  b, 
or  whatever  letter  is  chosen.  (Letters  should,  of 
course,  be  given  their  phonetic  value  :  bu,  not  bee,  etc.) 
The  class  put  up  hands  and  supply  answers. 

The  game  may  be  extended  to  include  unseen  objects 
by  changing  the  formula  to  : 

I'll  pretend  I  can  spy 
With  my  little  eye 
Something  beginning  with  b. 

73 
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It  may  also  be  used  to  direct  attention  to  word 
endings : 

I  spy  (or  I’ll  pretend  I  can  spy) 

With  my  little  eye 
Something  that  ends  with  a  t. 

For  older  children  a  less  juvenile  formula  can  be 
used,  e.g.  “  I  am  thinking  of  something  beginning  (or 
ending)  with  t.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

In  this  game  only  a  small  amount  of  speaking  is 
done,  but  since  the  children  who  are  not  actually 
speaking  are  concentrating,  often  to  bursting-out  point, 
upon  the  word  they  want  to  say,  they  are  very  far  from 
wasting  their  time. 

Beginnings,  Middles  and  Ends 

The  same  thing  applies  to  this  game,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  popular  with  children  of  every  age. 
One  child  goes  out  of  the  room  while  the  rest  decide 
upon  a  sound.  On  his  return  the  outsider  is  told  that 
in  a  given  time,  one  or  two  minutes,  he  has  to  say  as 
many  words  as  he  can  beginning  with  a  given  sound 
(bee,  by,  bite,  etc.),  or  pair  of  sounds  (bring,  bright, 
Bristol,  etc.),  or  ending  with  a  given  sound  (si ng, 
flmg,  f \nng),  or  pair  of  sounds  (wriggle,  jin gle,  ju ggle),  or 
with  a  given  sound  inside  them  (cabby,  cabbage,  bi&le, 
ribbon,  etc.). 

This  can  also  be  played  as  a  writing  game,  the 
teacher  deciding  the  requirements  and  the  class  writing 
lists. 

Finding  Rhymes 

This,  though  hardly  worth  the  title  of  a  game,  is 
curiously  attractive  to  children  once  they  have  got  into 
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the  way  of  it.  With  older  people  it  may  be  played  as  a 
writing  game.  With  younger  ones  it  is  better  done 
orally. 

Suppose  we  have  been  concentrating  upon  the  sound 
-ink  for  the  sake  of  the  vowel  i  and  the  soft-palate 
jerking  involved  in -nk.  We  say,  “  I  am  going  to  give 
a  word.  Hands  up  for  rhymes.  The  word  is  ‘  ink/  ” 
Other  forms  :  “I  am  going  to  say  a  word  and  I  will 
choose  somebody  to  say  all  the  rhymes  for  it  he  can 
in  one  minute.  I  will  time  you  and  keep  the  score  ”  ; 
or  “  Write  down  in  two  minutes  as  many  words  as  you 
can  rhyming  with  *  ink/  ”  Rhyming  is  particularly 
useful  in  that  it  may  be  used  to  encourage  concentra¬ 
tion  upon  final  consonants. 

It  is  worth  while,  even  with  young  beginners,  to  show 
the  class  how  to  pursue  rhymes  methodically,  first 
working  through  the  alphabet  (bee,  fee,  he,  lea .,  me, 
knee,  pea. ,  quay,  see,  etc.),  and  then  trying  for  con¬ 
sonant-group  beginnings  (free,  she,  spree,  etc.),  and 
such  longer  words  as  they  can  call  to  mind  (agree, 
fiddle-de-dee,  etc.).  Word-reviewing  of  this  kind  is 
good  at  once  for  mental  ear-training,  vocabulary  and 
spelling.  Also,  reading  out  written  lists  of  rhymes  is 
a  real  test  of  clearness.  In  one  form  or  another 
rhyming  is  worth  playing  regularly. 

Rhyming  Crambo 

Finding  rhymes  leads  naturally  to  this  game.  Though 
not  worth  playing  often  in  class,  it  is  worth  introducing 
as  a  popular  out-of-school  game.  It  is  also  useful,  in 
connection  with  acting,  as  an  incentive  to  vigorous 
mime. 

A  group  of  children  go  out  of  the  room.  The  rest 
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choose  a  fairly  uncommon  word,  such  as  “  wring,” 
which  has  plenty  of  actable  rhymes,  and  decide  how  it 
should  be  represented,  e.g.  by  wringing  clothes.  The 
outsiders  are  then  brought  in  and  told  that  they  are  to 
act  a  word  rhyming  with  “  ping.”  They  consult  in  a 
corner,  and  then,  perhaps,  act  a  singing  lesson.  It  is 
a  rule  of  the  game  that  the  audience  does  not  intervene 
until  the  sign  is  given  by  the  teacher,  or  by  a  child  who 
has  been  chosen  as  leader.  When  the  actors  have  had 
a  reasonable  show,  he  says  “  Is  that  right  ?  ” 

Class  :  Sss ! 

Leader  :  What  word  did  they  mean  ? 

Class  :  Sing.  (The  word  should  then  be  written  on 
the  blackboard.) 

Leader :  Sing.  Wrong.  Try  again,  actors. 

Usually,  after  a  great  deal  of  concentration  upon  the 
-ing  family,  the  actors  hit  on  the  right  word.  If  not,  a 
group  of  actors  from  the  audience  help  them  out.  By 
this  time  there  is  probably  a  respectable  list  of  -ing 
words  on  the  blackboard.  The  Leader  says,  “Now 
we  will  read  out  the  list.  After  me.” 

Orders 

This  procedure  of  a  Leader  and  chorus  is  immensely 
popular,  especially  with  young  children,  and  should 
frequently  be  followed.  Adventures  in  Words  provides 
numerous  examples  of  suitable  material.  The  breath¬ 
ing  games  in  Book  I  are  an  example,  and  such  things 
as  this  (Book  II,  Lesson  25)  may  be  similarly  used  : 

Say  got.  Say  the  vowel  of  it  alone. 

That  is  an  easy  sound.  You  just  have  to  keep  it 
round.  See  that  you  get  just  that  same  round  vowel 
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as  you  say  these  words  :  not,  lot,  lost,  god,  gone,  cot, 
cost,  cough,  coffee,  dot,  doll,  on,  off,  offer,  office,  officer. 

The  children  are  told  that,  when  they  have  thought 
over  this,  a  leader  will  be  chosen.  He  must  be  ready 
to  give  the  orders  and  read  out  the  specimen  words  well 
and  boldly.  The  leader  being  chosen,  he  comes  to  the 
front  with  his  book,  the  rest  closing  theirs.  The  para¬ 
graph  works  out  so  : 

Leader :  Say  got. 

Class :  Got. 

Leader  :  Say  the  vowel  of  it  alone. 

Class  :  6. 

Leader  :  That  is  an  easy  sound.  You  just  have  to 
keep  it  round.  See  that  you  get  just  that  same  round 
vowel  as  you  say  these  words  :  Not. 

Class :  Not. 

Leader  :  Lot. 

Class :  Lot. 

And  so  on. 

This  game  can  be  used  as  a  powerful  lever  to  induce 
individual  speech  defaulters  to  mend  their  ways.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  child  who  resists  all  our  efforts  to  get  him 
to  sound  the  t  correctly  in  such  words  as  wafer,  buffer, 
bo^le,  etc.,  we  provide  him  with  a  list  of  such  words 
and  tell  him  that  on  such  and  such  a  day,  some  time 
ahead  in  order  that  he  may  have  time  for  practice,  he 
shall  lead  the  class  in  them.  If  he  hears  anyone  put  a 
click  (glottal  stop)  instead  of  the  t  he  is  at  liberty  to 
stop  and  make  that  one  do  it  alone  ;  but  obviously,  we 
point  out,  he  cannot  do  that  if  he  makes  the  mistake 
himself.  If  he  does,  we  shall  have  to  ask  someone  to 
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take  his  place.  We  give  him  a  little  private  drilling, 
and  advise  him  to  get  a  friend  to  help  him  meanwhile. 

In  more  than  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  comes  trium¬ 
phantly  through  the  ordeal,  as  a  result  of  who  knows 
what  private  labours.  We  give  him  the  praise  due  to 
him,  observing  to  the  class,  “  I  expect  you  thought  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it.  You  thought  he  would  say 
'  wa’er  ’  instead  of  ‘  water  ’  ?  I  didn't — and  he  didn’t ; 
and  I  don’t  suppose  he  will  say  it  that  way  again.” 
Quite  probably  our  supposition  is  correct,  for  so  strong 
is  the  desire  of  the  average  child  to  show  up  well  as  a 
leader  that  he  will  forgo  even  his  dearest  faults  to 
deserve  the  honour. 

Catches 

This  is  another  game  which  places  an  onus,  often 
very  considerable,  upon  an  individual  performer. 
Written  material  is  necessary  for  the  game.  Here 
are  examples  from  the  many  which  appear  in  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Words  : 

[He  led  them  right  down  to  the  bottom. 

1.  a  i  He  let  them  right  down  to  the  bottom. 

[He  let  them  ride  down  to  the  bottom. 

^  fNed  said  it  on  landing. 

[Ned  set  it  on  the  landing. 

(Book  I,  Lesson  22  :  to  counteract  the  limp  way  of 
substituting  d  for  final  t.) 

fThis  is  the  gun  most  of  them  used. 

.  a  is  the  gum  most  of  them  used. 

7  J  Some  awnings  are  pleasant  in  summer. 

[Some  mornings  are  pleasant  in  summer. 

(Book  II,  Lesson  9  :  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
change  n  to  m  before  an  m  following.) 
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3- 


JHe  knew  all  about  the  lore  of  the  land. 
a  1  He  knew  all  about  the  law  of  the  land. 


b 

c 


He  was  sawing  upwards  at  the  time. 

He  was  soaring  upwards  at  the  time. 

Mother  pinned  the  draw-rings  on  the  curtain. 
Mother  pinned  the  drawings  on  the  curtain. 


(Book  II,  Lesson  28  :  to  counteract  the  common 
tendency  to  introduce  an  r  between  final  and  initial 
vowels.) 


jls  that  Teddie  over  there  by  the  tulips  ? 

4*  a  [Is  that  Eddie  over  there  by  the  tulips  ? 

£  fl  like  that  black  cat  of  hers,  don’t  you  ? 

[I  like  that  black  hat  of  hers,  don’t  you  ? 
JDid  he  say  “  Don’t  chew  ”  or  “  Don’t  you  ”  ? 
c  [Did  he  say  “  Don’t  you  ”  or  “  Don’t  chew  ”  ? 

{It  isn’t  quiet  enough  in  the  town  for  me. 

It  isn’t  quite  enough  in  the  town  for  me. 

It  isn’t  quiet  enough  in  that  town  for  me. 

(Book  III,  Lesson  18  :  final  t,  etc.) 


5- 


a 


Some  people  make 
sound  alike. 
Some  people  make 
sound  alike. 


"  suet  ”  and  “  shoe  it  ” 
“  shoe  it  ”  and  “  suet  ” 


b 


Did  the  chauffeur  suit  Mr.  Shore  ? 
Did  the  chauffeur  shoot  Mr.  Shaw  ? 
Did  the  chauffeur  suit  Mr.  Shaw  ? 
Did  the  chauffeur  shoot  Mr.  Shore  ? 


J  General  Pugh  was  skilled  in  warfare. 
[General  Pugh  was  killed  in  warfare. 


(Book  IV,  Lesson  22  :  intrusive  r  and  yoo  words : 
Pugh,  suet,  etc.) 
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The  game  is  extremely  effective  if  played  strictly 
according  to  rule.  It  needs  an  Umpire  and  a  Soloist, 
while  each  member  of  the  class  has  a  pencil  and  slip  of 
paper.  The  Soloist  indicates  to  the  Umpire,  or  to  the 
teacher,  which  one  of  the  first  pair  of  Catches  he  is 
going  to  read  out,  and  then  does  so.  If  the  Umpire 
thinks  that  he  has  exaggerated  or  emphasised  unfairly 
he  calls  out  “  No  go  !  ”  and  that  is  a  point  lost.  This 
avoidance  of  exaggeration  is  essential,  for  we  want 
honest  clearness,  not  fussiness. 

If  the  Umpire  passes  it,  the  class  jots  down  i,  or  2, 
whichever  one  they  think  he  said.  The  Soloist  then 
takes  one  of  the  next  pair  of  Catches,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  set.  Votes  are  then  taken.  If  the  class 
is  unanimous  as  to  which  of  the  first  two  lines  he  read, 
the  Soloist  scores  a  point.  If  there  is  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion,  showing  that  his  enunciation 
was  not  really  convincing,  he  loses  a  point.  And 
so  on  until  the  end.  Another  Soloist  then  tries  his 
skill. 

The  game  has  a  double  point.  It  causes  the  whole 
class  to  scrutinise  the  sentences  in  question,  while,  if 
the  Soloist  finds  that  he  is  losing  points,  he  begins  to 
wonder  if  his  speech  is  as  good  as  he  thought  it.  He 
is  being  condemned  by  his  peers — a  type  of  criticism 
which  is  more  effective  than  any  coming  from  the 
teacher. 

Once  they  are  used  to  the  game,  children  will  not  be 
slow  in  inventing  sets  of  catches  for  themselves.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  hand  them  in  written  on  slips 
of  paper.  If  they  are  considered  suitable,  they  are 
written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  author  is  allowed 
to  try  his  skill  or  to  nominate  others  to  do  so.  At 
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least  in  upper  classes,  the  skill  shown  in  some  of  these 
original  attempts  is  considerable,  and  indicates  an 
amount  of  thought  and  puzzling  over  words,  which 
is  obviously  most  beneficial  to  the  puzzler. 

Collecting  Words 

After  studying  a  sound,  children  should  be  regularly 
asked  to  supply  words  containing  it,  or  containing  it  in 
particular  ways :  e.g.  initially  [no,  knot,  gwaw)  or 
finally  (mm,  none),  or  twice  or  more  ( ninny ,  nineteen). 
For  older  children  this  should  be  a  written  exercise  ; 
for  younger  ones,  oral. 

They  should  understand  that  the  sound  is  the  thing, 
not  the  spelling.  Thus  “  gnaw  ”  counts  as  a  word 
beginning  with  n,  “  ninny  ”  as  a  two -n  word,  not  three. 
Similarly  “  knight  ”  would  not  count  as  a  k,  g  or  h 
word,  because  those  are  silent  letters. 

This  exercise  in  written  form  is  good  not  only  for 
ear  training  :  by  increasing  their  awareness  of  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  spelling  it  helps  children  to  master  them. 

One-sound  Plays 

It  will  often  be  found  that  collecting  words  supplies 
us  with  groups  which  can  be  worked  into  little  dialogues. 
Thus,  if  we  have  been  concentrating  upon  an  initial  p, 
we  may  say,  "  Let  us  have  a  shop  where  they  don’t 
sell  anything  unless  it  begins  with  p.  Dick,  you  shall 
be  shopman.  Come  out  to  the  table.  That  is  the 
counter.  You  can  ask  anyone  who  has  a  hand  up. 
Tell  them  about  it  first.” 

Dick,  whom  we  have  chosen  because  he  is  a  good 
leader  and  something  of  a  wag  with  words,  says  some¬ 
thing  like  this  as  the  result  of  a  little  private  consulta- 
6 
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tion  :  “  My  name  is  Mr.  Percy  Popper.  This  is  my 
shop.  I  have  all  sorts  of  things  in  it,  but  they  all 
begin  with  p  :  pepper,  and  pumpkins,  and  pups,  and 
all  things  like  that.  If  you  want  to  buy,  put  your  hand 
up,  and  you  must  all  say  my  name,  and  of  course  you 
must  always  say  ‘  please/  Well,  May,  what  do  you 
want  ?  ” 

May :  Please,  Mr.  Percy  Popper,  have  you  a 
picture  ? 

Dick  :  A  picture  ?  Yes,  here  is  a  fine  picture  with 
plenty  of  pink  in  it.  Yes,  Jack,  what  is  for  you 
to-day  ? 

Jack :  Please,  Mr.  Percy  Popper,  have  you  any 
plums  ? 

Dick  :  Plums  ?  Yes,  I  have  plenty  of  prime  purple 
plums,  all  fresh-picked.  A  penny  a  pound. 

And  so  on. 

At  a  first  attempt  children  usually  laugh  so  much 
that  little  work  gets  done.  They  are  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  we  imagine  to  the  humour  of  sounds,  and 
reiteration  of  this  sort  is  quite  too  much  for  them. 
But  they  soon  get  over  this,  and  will  play  the  game,  with 
undiminished  pleasure  and  obvious  profit,  with  every 
sound  we  care  to  select.  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
some  letters,  like  p,  are  rich  in  articles  beginning  with 
the  sound,  this  is  not  always  so.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  others,  especially  vowels,  we  shall  do  well  to  admit 
words  containing,  as  well  as  beginning  with,  the  sound 
in  question.  Thus,  for  a{ t)  :  apples,  ants’-eggs,  ham, 
hats,  sprats,  etc. 

Jingles  will  often  form  the  basis  for  amusing  one- 
sound  plays.  An  example  from  Jingle  Bells  : 
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Shoes  and  boots  ! 

Boots  and  shoes  ! 

Come  and  buy 
The  sort  you  use. 

Try  them  on 
Before  you  choose. 

Shoes  and  boots  ! 

Boots  and  shoes  ! 

Discuss  how  this  could  be  made  into  a  play.  The 
verse  could  be  the  shopman  crying  his  wares.  Then 
we  need  customers  to  come  in  and  use  as  many  do 
words  as  possible.  Choose  several  groups  of  children, 
appoint  a  leader  for  each,  and  ask  them  to  work  it  out 
privately  for  next  week.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
play  made  up  by  children  of  5  to  7  : 

Shopman  [singing  out)  :  Shoes  and  boots,  etc. 

Who  wants  any  boots  to-day  ?  Who  wants  any 
shoes  ? 

Mother  [entering  with  children)  :  We  want  some 
shoes,  please,  Shopman. 

Shopman  :  Certainly,  madam.  Which  shoes  do  you 
choose  ? 

Mother  :  Susan,  which  shoes  do  you  choose  ? 

Susan  :  I  should  like  some  blue  shoes. 

Prue  :  I  like  blue  shoes,  too. 

Shopman :  I  have  two  pairs  of  new  blue  shoes. 
What  size,  please  ? 

Susan  :  I  take  twos. 

Prue  :  I  take  twos,  too. 

Shopman  :  Two  pairs  of  blue  shoes,  size  two. 

Dick  :  I  like  boots  better  than  shoes,  and  I  like 
black  better  than  blue.  Blue  boots  would  look  funny, 
I  think,  don't  you  ? 
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(The  dialogue  went  on  at  some  length  and  with 
considerable  ingenuity .  Then  came  this  end ,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  teacher)  : 

Dick  :  I  liked  that  song  you  sang  about  boots  and 
shoes.  Will  you  say  it  again,  please  ? 

Shopman  :  Yes.  Shoes  and  boots,  etc. 

Do  you  know  it  now,  all  the  way  through  ? 

All :  Yes,  we  do. 

Shopman  :  Then  let  us  say  it,  all  together. 

All  (with  the  class  joining  in)  :  Shoes  and  boots,  etc. 

Written  Games 

In  oral  games  we  are  concentrating  upon  words  and 
sounds  heard  with  the  ear  ;  in  writing  games  we  are 
concentrating,  no  less  valuably,  upon  words  and  sounds 
heard  with  the  mind’s  ear.  Some  of  them  involve  the 
compilation  of  lists  of  words,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  reading  these  out  is  in  itself  valuable,  since 
children  are  so  anxious  that  their  findings  shall  be 
appreciated  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver 
them  with  exemplary  clearness,  force  and  precision. 

Several  of  the  oral  games  can  be  played  in  writing  : 
I  Spy ;  Beginnings,  Middles  and  Ends ;  Finding 
Rhymes  ;  and  Collecting  Words. 

Specimen  Sentences 

Whenever  the  lesson  deals  with  a  particular  sound 
the  class  should  be  asked  to  collaborate  in  devising 
sentences  introducing  it  as  frequently  as  possible, 
e.g.:  The  damson  jam  is  in  that  flat  enamel  pan  on  the 
gas.  Particularly  good  examples  should  be  entered 
in  a  class  anthology  book  and  memorised  by  all. 
With  practice  even  small  children  become  quite  sur¬ 
prisingly  dexterous  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  are  not 
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slow  to  perceive  that  naturalness  is  a  great  virtue  and 
humour  another. 

Similarly,  when  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  common 
fault  we  can  ask  for  specimen  sentences  in  which  it 
would  be  likely  to  occur,  e.g.  sentences  full  of  words, 
beginning  with  vowels  for  the  glottal  stop  (page  124), 
others  with  several  words  ending  in  vowels  for  the 
intrusive  r,  and  such  things  as  this  for  difficult  “  clump  ” 
combinations :  The  box  seemed  at  first  sight  quite  hope¬ 
less  to  open,  but  the  clasps  sprang  apart  at  the  lightest 
touch  of  the  secret  spring. 

Nonsense  Dictation 

This  is  really  hard  work  and  involves  the  most  intent 
and  discriminating  listening,  but  it  has  enough  of  the 
puzzle  element  to  recommend  it  to  fairly  experienced 
children  as  a  game.  It  will  be  best  explained  by  taking 
two  examples.  If  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  pair  of 
sounds  which  are  often  confused,  such  as  a{t)  and  ah 
it  is  important  that  we  should  give  the  children  ample 
chance  to  listen  to  them  and  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  We  may,  of  course,  compile  lists  of  normal 
words,  such  as  glance,  cart,  psalm,  Sam,  but  the  trouble 
here  is  that  the  children’s  perception  is  obscured  by 
habit  and  prejudice.  Thus,  if  they  habitually  use  a[t) 
in  such  words  as  glance,  castle,  pass,  they  are  apt  to 
hear  a{t)  even  when  we  say  ah. 

We  can  side-step  this  associative  limitation  by  sub¬ 
stituting  nonsense  words,  e.g.  frat,  prahz,  shafhk, 
chahsh,  to  be  given  as  dictation. 

At  first  the  class  should  watch  the  word  being  said, 
then  say  it,  then  write  it.  Later  they  should  watch 
but  not  speak  ;  and  at  last,  when  they  have  had  a 
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good  deal  of  practice,  they  should  not  even  see :  the 
teacher  should  face  away  from  the  class,  who  thus  have 
to  depend  solely  upon  hearing  and  visualisation.  This 
is  a  very  severe  test,  not  only  of  the  listeners’  observa¬ 
tion,  but  also  of  the  speaker’s  clearness.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  worth  while  occasionally  to  choose  individual 
children  to  do  the  speaking.  It  will  cause  them 
to  enunciate  with  a  care  which  will  surprise  even 
themselves. 

Ordinary  spelling  may  be  used,  but  if,  or  as  soon 
as,  the  children  have  mastered  the  use  of  phonetic 
symbols  they  should  be  given  double  marks  for  using 
them.  This  is  not  only  practice  :  it  saves  the  teacher 
much  work  in  checking  ;  for  if  there  is  more  than  one 
way  of  spelling  a  nonsense  word,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
some  will  use  one,  some  another,  and  spend  time  in 
asking  if  this  or  that  is  permissible. 

Think  of  a  Thing 

The  written  games  already  described  have  more 
work  than  play  in  them.  The  rest  are  more  obviously 
recreative  and  can  be  given  for  use  in  odd  minutes  and 
out  of  school. 

Think  of  a  Thing  can  be  played  in  a  simple  way  with 
small  children,  as  in  these  examples  from  Book  I : 

Write  down  these  beginning  with  l : 

1.  A  part  of  your  face,  a  flower,  a  very  cold  land,  a  small  shell  fish, 
a  game  for  winter  evenings,  what  some  small  boys  call  sweets. 

(Answers  :  lips,  lily,  Lapland,  limpet,  ludo,  lollipops.) 

2.  Find  words  beginning  with  w  for  a  season,  part  of  a  house,  a 
seaweed-dweller,  a  flower,  a  little  crease. 

(Answers  :  winter,  wall,  winkle,  wallflower,  wrinkle.) 

It  will  be  found  that  children  like  preparing  such 
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lists  as  these  for  themselves  and  handing  them  in  to  be 
worked  by  the  class. 

A  labour-saving  way  of  playing  the  same  game  on  a 
larger  scale  with  rather  older  children  is  to  supply 
them  with  a  permanent  list  to  be  copied  into  their 
speech  notebooks  : 


1.  A  proper  name. 

2.  A  person  in  history. 

3.  An  animal. 

4.  A  bird. 

5.  A  fish. 

6.  A  snake  or  reptile. 

7.  A  tree. 

8.  A  flower. 

9.  A  fruit. 

10.  A  vegetable. 


11.  A  mineral. 

12.  A  country. 

13.  A  river. 

14.  A  town. 

15.  An  author. 

16.  A  book,  play  or  poem. 

17.  A  noun. 

18.  A  verb. 

19.  An  adjective. 

20.  An  adverb. 


Say  that  on  such  a  day  you  will  ask  for  lists  of  names 
beginning  with  a  given  sound.  (A  sound  is  better  than 
a  letter.)  In  their  efforts  they  will  bear  that  sound 
strongly  in  mind,  and,  though  few  will  complete  a  list, 
they  will  enjoy  trying  to  do  so,  and,  incidentally,  gain 
in  general  knowledge. 

(E.g.  for  the  sound  s  :  i,  Sambo.  2,  Caesar.  3, 
Squirrel.  4,  Sparrow.  5,  Sardine.  6,  Scorpion,  7, 
Cedar.  8,  Scylla.  9,  Sloe.  10,  Spinach.  11,  Salt. 
12,  Siberia.  13,  Severn.  14,  Swindon.  15,  Steven¬ 
son.  16,  Silver  (by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  See  Book  IV). 
1 7,  Song.  18,  Sing.  19,  Sour.  20,  Sadly.) 

Allow  two  marks  for  each,  but  only  one  for  mere 
spelling  evasions  such  as  shallot,  Shakespeare,  shark. 
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We  are,  as  always,  dealing  with  sound,  not  spelling, 
and  s  and  sh  are  different  matters. 

Putting  in  a  Letter 

This  simple  game  can  be  couched  in  various  ways, 
variants  of  which  are  easy  to  devise  for  a  variety  of 
uses  and  applications : 

1.  For  mixed  vowels  : 

Think  of  the  vowels  in  and,  end,  in,  on,  wp.  If  I  put  these  vowels 
between  r  and  ck  I  can  make  rack,  reck,  rick,  rock,  ruck. 

See  how  many  proper  words  you  can  make  by  putting  them 
between  b-d,  1-g,  p-n  and  h-m. — From  Book  II,  Lesson  5. 

(Answer  :  bad,  bed,  bid,  bud  ;  lag,  leg,  log,  lug ;  pan,  pen,  pin,  pun  ; 
ham,  hem,  him,  hum  :  16  words  in  all.) 

2.  For  aw  practice  : 

Add  one  letter  to  e^ch  of  these  and  turn  them  into  aw  words  : 
pot,  hose,  curt,  bough,  bar,  shoe,  though,  shot,  fur,  sat,  taker,  wan, 
won,  we. — Book  III,  Lesson  24. 

(Answers  :  port,  horse,  court,  bough/,  boar,  shore,  though/,  short,  four, 
salt,  ta/ker,  warn,  worn,  awe.) 

3.  For  practice  of  the  oy  diphthong  : 

Put  a  letter  into  each  of  these  to  make  it  into  an  oy  word :  by,  buy, 
quits,  vice,  most,  filed,  fist,  nosy,  host,  try,  posed,  soled. — Book 
IV,  Lesson  19. 

(Answers  :  boy,  buoy,  quoits,  voice,  moist,  foiled,  foist,  noisy,  hoist,  troy, 
poised,  soiled.) 

Anagrams 

Anagrams  of  the  ordinary  miscellaneous  sort  are  not 
of  use  to  us,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  concentrate  them 
upon  particular  sounds. 

1.  For  practice  in  sh  : 

Change  the  letters  of  these  words  about  to  make  sh  words  :  hips, 
hose,  host,  hubs,  hawser. — Book  II,  Lesson  18. 

(Answers  :  ship,  shoe,  shot,  bush,  washer  or  rewash.) 
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2.  For  practice  in  oy  : 

Rearrange  the  letters  of  these  words  to  make  oy  words  of  them  : 
yob,  lino,  silo,  Clio,  topin,  robil,  codive,  soliped  (that  one  will  make 
two  words). — Book  IV,  Lesson  19. 

(Answers  :  boy,  loin,  soil,  coil,  point,  broil,  voiced,  spoiled  or  despoil.) 

Given  phonetic  symbols,  the  range  of  possible  word 
games,  which  are  incidentally  admirable  spelling 
exercises,  is  endless.  Alternatively  they  may  be 
played  in  this  way  :  Write  each  of  these  words  in  as 
many  other  spellings  as  you  can  :  stile,  cite,  side,  night, 
I,  I'll. 

(Answer  :  style,  site,  sight ;  sighed  ;  knight ;  eye,  aye  ;  isle,  aisle.) 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


THE  SOUNDS  OF  ENGLISH 

In  this  chapter  the  sounds  of  English  are  examined 
individually  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  combination. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  common  faults  and  methods 
of  treating  them.  Descriptions  of  mouth  position  are 
given  in  the  sort  of  simple  language  which  can  be  used 
to  children.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  them 
contain  instructions  which  are  not  strictly  necessary, 
but  as  the  method  advised  helps  children  to  get  the 
effect  we  want,  these  mild  excesses  excuse  themselves. 
(Thus,  in  making  n  there  is  really  no  need  to  spread  the 
lips  in  a  smile,  but  doing  so  induces  a  desirable  bright¬ 
ness  of  tone.)  Students  requiring  further  details  and 
technicalities  are  advised  to  consult  Walter  Ripman’s 
English  Phonetics  and  Specimens  of  English  (Dent), 
which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  comprehensive. 

The  Importance  of  Consonants 
Sounds  are  of  two  sorts  :  consonants  and  vowels. 
Consonants  are  of  two  sorts :  voiceless  (t,  p,  k,  f,  s, 
etc.)  and  voiced  (d,  b,  g,  v,  z,  m,  n,  ng,  etc.).  Vowels 
are  used  singly  and  also  assembled  into  groups  of  two 
(diphthongs)  and  three  (triphthongs). 

Many  teachers  of  speech  are  inclined  to  exalt  vowels 
at  the  expense  of  consonants.  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
though  it  may  be  said  in  a  rough  and  general  way  that 
beautiful  speech  depends  chiefly  upon  beautiful  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  the  fact  remains  that  clear  audibility  is 

go 
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chiefly  dependent  upon  vigorous  consonants.  Also, 
since  they  involve  the  more  easily  palpable  activity 
of  the  mouth,  consonant  exercises  are  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  general  improvement  in  speech.  This 
is  important,  since  the  chief  cause  of  defective 
speech  among  children  is  the  lack  of  vigorous  mouth 
action. 


Consonants 

In  making  consonants  we  either  stop  or  deflect  or 
restrict  the  breath.  Thus  we  stop  it  in  p  with  the  lips, 
and  in  k  by  closing  the  back  of  the  mouth,  afterwards 
releasing  explosively ;  in  m,  n  and  ng  we  deflect  the 
breath  through  the  nose  by  means,  respectively,  of 
the  lips,  tongue  and  back  of  the  mouth.  In  /  and  v  the 
restriction  is  caused  by  the  upper  teeth  meeting  the 
lower  lip,  in  5  by  the  teeth  and  the  high  placing  of 
the  tongue  ;  and  so  on. 

All  normal  children  can,  if  they  wish,  make  every 
consonant  sound  by  the  age  of  five,  and  most  of  them 
a  good  deal  earlier.  When  they  cannot,  when  the 
breath-hindrance  is  incorrectly  achieved  or  is  in¬ 
adequate,  it  merely  means  that  they  are  being  lethargic 
in  method,  or,  as  a  result  of  false  association  or  being 
brought  up  to  “  talk  baby/'  they  are  assuming  in¬ 
correct  mouth  positions. 

To  get  them  to  make  the  correct  sounds  is  usually 
a  matter  of  no  more  than  a  little  explanation  and 
showing.  To  get  them  to  use  them  consistently 
is  a  matter  of  patience,  often  extreme  patience. 
Friendly  competition  in  class  is  immensely  useful 
in  that  it  gives  incentive  and  provides  a  motive  for 
improvement. 
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1.  p  (p)  P  voiceless.  b  (b)  B  voiced. 

As  in  ^>art,  ca p,  happy  ;  bus,  ru65ed,  hu56u6. 

Reduplications :  Top  part,  snap  pool ;  rub  both  ; 
top  berth  ;  drab  pullover. 

This  pair  rarely  give  trouble.  They  are  valuable, 
and  should  be  much  used  with  small  children,  because 
they  involve  powerful  and  amusing  lip  activity. 

Position :  Press  the  straight  lips  together  and  then 
pop  them  apart  with  the  breath.  (Add  voice  for  b.) 

Common  Faults  :  i.  Small  children  frequently  ex¬ 
plode  p  and  b  weakly.  They  merely  need  practice, 
particularly  with  finals :  cap,  cab,  etc.,  with  forcible 
pops.  They  enjoy  this. 

Also  practise  such  series  as  p-b-p-b  ;  poo-boo ; 
pip-bib. 

2.  The  glottal  stop  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
internal  p  :  pa’er  for  paper,  etc.  See  note  on  glottal 
stop,  page  124. 

2.  t  (t)  T  voiceless,  d  (d)  D  voiced. 

As  in  too,  hoot,  hettex,  thyme,  ask ed  ;  do,  had,  added, 
dhow. 

That  town,  that  tree ;  red  dawn,  round  drop ; 
what  did,  sit  down  ;  old  times. 

T  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  troublesome  conson¬ 
ant  in  English.  Internally  and  finally  it  requires 
supervision  at  every  stage. 

Position :  Press  the  tip  of  the  tongue  lightly 
against  the  teeth-ridge  a  little  way  back  from  the 
teeth  and  then  pop  it  away  with  breath.  (Add  voice 
for  d.) 

Common  Faults :  1.  Lisping.  This  is  caused  by 
advancing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  until  it  touches  the 
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teeth,  even  until  the  tip  is  visible.  Start  with  th,  then 
get  the  children  to  make  a  series  of  t’s,  pulling  the 
tongue  tip  further  back  each  time  until  it  is  touching 
the  teeth-ridge  a  good  inch  behind  the  teeth.  That  is 
excessive  :  a  French-style  t.  Mirrors  should  be  used 
for  this.  From  this  exercise  work  out  a  medium  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue-tip. 

Next  attach  vowels  to  the  t :  ah  and  others  which 
cause  the  mouth  to  be  well  opened  are  better  than  close 
ee,  i,  etc.  :  tah,  taw,  tie,  etc. 

Useful  series  :  t-l.  It  is  also  good  to  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  sustain  a  long  clear  l  and  then,  at  a  sign,  snap  down 
the  tongue  in  a  sharp  t.  This  helps  to  get  the  tongue 
tip  back. 

Note  that,  with  this  and  other  sounds,  it  is  useless 
to  make  the  children  practise  lists  of  words  involving 
a  given  sound  unless  that  sound  is  at  least  approaching 
correctness.  Repetition  merely  fortifies  the  fault. 

2.  Substitution  of  d  for  final  t.  Hence  “  siddown  " 
for  “  sit  down/’  etc.  The  opposite  occurs  in  second, 
so  popular  among  children  as  a  substitute  for  second. 
This  is  merely  slackness  and  needs  care. 

3.  The  same  applies  to  omission  of  final  t ,  particu¬ 
larly  before  m  :  “  le’  me  "  for  “  let  me/’  etc. 

Watch  the  final  t  in  nt,  particularly  when  followed 
by  m  and  b  and  g,  as  in  “I  can't  go,"  etc.,  where  it 
tends  to  become  ng,  and  “  I  don’t  believe  it,"  which 
becomes  “  I  dome  believe  it." 

4.  t  is  properly  omitted  in  many  words  :  mustn’t, 
casde,  waistcoat,  often,  etc.,  but  not  in  postman,  jus£ 
so,  mos£  likely,  exactly,  stricdy,  etc. 

5.  t  tends  more  than  any  other  sound  to  be  replaced 
by  the  glottal  stop.  See  page  124. 
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3.  k  (k)  K  voiceless.  g  (g)  G  voiced. 

As  in  £ing,  cat,  quick,  quay,  cheque  ;  go,  guard. 

Black  carpets  ;  big  guns  ;  thick  gum  ;  fog  comes. 
These,  though  rarely  offering  any  difficulty,  should 
be  frequently  used  as  they  are  strengthening  to  the  soft 
palate. 

Position  :  Leave  the  tongue-tip  touching  the  lower 
front  teeth.  Raise  the  blade  until  the  sides  touch  the 
upper  side  teeth  and  the  middle  presses  against  the 
front  of  the  soft  palate.  Pop  apart  with  breath. 
(Add  voice  for  g.) 

Note  :  It  is  useful  to  combine  ng  (q)  with  k  and  g  for 
exercising  the  soft  palate  :  nk,  ng  with  a  hard  k  and  g, 
kng,  gng,  etc.  (Also  use  pm,  bm,  tn  in  the  same  way.) 

4.  f  (f)  F  voiceless.  v  (v)  V  voiced. 

As  in  fee,  offer,  phial,  graph  ;  vow,  have,  nephew. 
Stiff  fences ;  give  value ;  half  value ;  five  fours. 
Position  :  Tuck  in  the  lower  lip  a  little  and  bring 
the  upper  teeth  down  on  it.  Blow.  (Hum  for  v.) 

Note  the  tendency  to  drop  the  /  of  fi/ths  and  the  v  in 
give  me. 

Changing  Exercises  :  It  is  a  useful  exercise  in  un¬ 
voicing  and  voicing  to  alternate  f-v,  letting  the  voice 
on  and  off  without  moving  the  mouth.  Similarly  f-th 
(voiceless),  v-th  (voiced). 

5.  s  (s)  S  voiceless.  z  (z)  Z  voiced. 

As  in  see,  civet,  pass,  icc,  use  (noun),  bo*(ks)  ; 

200,  has,  roses,  phase,  use  (verb). 

This  sound  ;  his  zoo  ;  this  zoo  ;  phrase  simply. 
Position  :  Lightly  close  the  teeth,  spread  the  parted 
lips  slightly  in  a  smile.  Blow.  (Add  voice  for  z.) 
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Common  Faults :  I.  Some  children,  particularly 
young  ones  who  are  minus  front  teeth,  are  apt 
to  lisp  s,  substituting  something  like  voiceless  th. 
This  means  that  the  tongue-tip  is  too  far  advanced. 
It  should  be  drawn  back  a  little,  possibly  back 
and  up. 

2.  Small  children,  possibly  under  the  influence  of 
learning  to  read,  substitute  s  for  z  in  as,  has,  etc.  This 
usually  passes  off  naturally  and  can  in  any  case  be 
easily  cured  by  imitation. 

3.  Before  y,  s  has  a  way  of  turning  to  sh,  and  z  to 
3.  Practise  “  this  year,”  etc.,  for  keeping  the  tongue 
from  rising  too  soon  in  anticipation  of  the  y  position. 
(In  the  same  way  many  people  say  ishoo  and  tishoo  for 
issue  and  tissue,  whereas  the  more  careful  speakers 
prefer  isju  and  tisju.  The  latter  pronunciations  are 
perhaps  preferable,  though  few  people  use  the  sj 
combination  “  tissue  paper.” 

To  use  s  for  sh  in  appreciate,  etc.,  is  definitely  fussy 
and  undesirable. 

4.  The  commonest  fault  with  s  is  to  make  too  much 
of  it,  especially  finally. 

Changing  Exercises  :  s — z,  s — sh,  z — 3,  s — th  (voice¬ 
less),  z — th  (voiced),  s — you. 

6.  sh  (J)  Sh  voiceless.  3  voiced. 

As  in  she,  fish,  fichu,  appreciate,  action,  sugar,  sure. 

3,  which  has  no  special  letter  to  represent  it,  is 
heard  in  usual,  measure,  azure,  garage,  massage, 
Vosges. 

Wash  sheep,  crush  shells. 

Position :  Purse  the  parted  lips,  with  the  teeth 
lightly  closed  or  very  slightly  apart.  Blow.  The 
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tongue  is  slightly  drawn  back,  the  tip  pointing  horizont¬ 
ally  at  the  teeth.  (Add  voice  for  3.) 

In  view  of  the  difficult  mouth  position  of  J  and  3, 
it  is  surprising  that  neither  they  nor  the  combinations 
in  which  they  figure  (7)  give  frequent  trouble.  Small 
children  sometimes  substitute  s  for  sh,  but  this  can 
usually  be  cured  by  imitation  (adapt  3,  page  95). 

Note  the  tendency  to  use  sh  instead  of  sy  (sj)  in 
such  words  as  suit,  suet,  assume,  sewer.  This  is  poor 
and  needs  practice. 

Changing  Exercises :  J — 3,  sh — s,  etc.,  and  frequently 
contrast  shoo  with  s — you.  When  this  is  safe  add 
consonants  and  develop  :  s — yout  (suit),  v — you 
(view)  etc. 

7.  ch  (tj)  Ch  voiceless .  j  (d3)  J  voiced. 

As  in  cAeap,  ea ch,  ma tch ;  judge ,  general,  register. 

Each  church;  which  judge;  Judge  Jefferies;  dodge 
charges. 

Position  :  Put  the  lips  as  for  sh  and  the  tongue  as  for 
t.  Pop  with  the  breath  from  t  to  sh.  (Add  voice  for  j.) 

Note  the  tendency  to  use  ch  instead  of  t  before  y  in 
le^  you,  get  you,  etc.  This  is  poor  and  needs  practice. 

8.  th  (9)  Th  voiceless,  th  (5)  voiced. 

As  in  thick,  Sunder,  my  th,  breath  ;  this,  thus,  writhe, 
breathe. 

fourth  thing,  sixth  thought,  twelfth  thinks  ;  with 
these  ;  bath  these  ;  bathe  thoroughly. 

Position  :  Put  the  tongue  slightly  out,  hold  it  gently 
with  the  teeth.  Blow.  (Hum.) 

Common  Difficulty :  Though  there  seems  nothing  in¬ 
trinsically  difficult  in  this  position,  some  small  children 
are  baffled  by  it  in  all  positions.  They  substitute  /  and 
v.  Except  with  very  poor  speakers,  the  fault  usually 
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disappears  of  itself,  at  least  initially,  yet  it  strangely 
persists,  even  in  some  adults,  internally  and  finally. 
This  is  merely  habit  and  can  easily  be  cured  by  ex¬ 
planation  and  practice.  (See  page  23.) 

Changing  Exercises  :  8 — 5,  5 — z,  5 — 3,  8 — 5,  / — 0 — s, 
n — 8 — s,  ng — 8 — s,  etc.  These  are  useful  for  dexterity, 
and  also  because  they  anticipate  the  difficulty  of  such 
words  as  fifths,  sixths,  twelfth,  months  and  lengths. 

9.  m  (m)  M. 

As  in  me,  hi m,  humming,  thu mb,  hymn. 

come  monthly,  come  along,  I’m  coming. 

Position  :  Close  the  straight  lips,  with  the  teeth  a 
little  apart  or  lightly  together,  but  not  clenched.  Sing. 
The  tone  has  to  come  out  through  the  nose.  (Purse 
the  lips  and  throw  them  forward  to  increase  the 
sensation  of  resonance  in  the  face.) 

Common  Faults  :  1.  Though  m  gives  no  trouble  in 
itself  it  causes  difficulty  with  other  consonants,  anticipa¬ 
tion  or  retention  of  the  close  position  of  the  lips  causing 
them  to  be  obliterated  or  changed :  “  Le’me  ”  for  “  Let 
me,”  “  Gi’me  ”  for  “  Give  me,”  “  Wum  by  one  ”  for 
“  one  by  one,”  “  Government  ”  for  “  Government,”  etc. 

2.  Excessive  explosion  of  the  lips  from  the  m  before 
another  consonant  produces  “I’m  ^-coming,”  etc. 

3.  Keeping  the  lips  closed  too  long  before  a  following 
consonant  often  causes  something  like  p  to  be  added 
to  m :  e.g.  warm^th  for  warmth,  some/>thing  for 
something  (American  “  sumpin  ”).  This  accounts  for 
the  pronunciation  dreampt  for  dreamed. 

Changing  Exercises:  m  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
components  in  changing  exercises  :  m — n,  m — ng, 
m — 2,  etc.,  are  good  for  resonance  ;  m  -f  any  vowel  for 
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resonance  and  forward  placing  of  the  vowel ;  m  +  any 
continuant  consonant,  e.g.  m — s,  m — /,  m — 8,  m — 5,  for 
dexterity. 

10.  n  (n)  N. 

As  in  no,  on,  one,  hinny,  knot,  gn aw. 

One  night,  none  knew. 

Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  t,  with  the  teeth 
well  apart  and  the  lips  smiling.  Hum. 

Common  Faults :  1.  n  is  apt  to  be  assimilated  or 
altered  under  the  influence  of  adjacent  consonants. 
Particularly  it  is  apt  to  change  to  m,  as  in  “  wum  by 
one  ”  for  “  one  by  one,”  “  I  calm  believe  it  ”  for  “I 
can’t  believe  it,”  similarly  “  I  dome  believe  it  ” ; 
“  sebm  ”  and  “  elebm  ”  for  "  seven  ”  and  “  eleven  ”  ; 
“  I  kahng  go  ”  for  “  I  can’t  go  ”  ;  “  brem  butter,”  for 
“  bread  and  butter,”  “  bime  by  ”  for  “  by  and  by,” 
“  tupms  ”  for  “  twopence,”  and  dozens  of  other  ex¬ 
amples  which  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  collect. 
(Note  that  this  change  of  n  to  m  has  come  into  the 
language  in  impossible,  etc.,  original  in  (=not)  changing 
to  im.) 

2.  n  before  k  and  g  normally  changes  to  ng  in  such 
words  as  English,  congregate,  anchor,  etc.,  and  some 
people  make  the  same  change  in  pancake,  income, 
concave,  etc.  This  is  not  to  be  recommended  when, 
as  in  encourage,  inquire,  etc.,  the  accent  falls  on  the 
second  syllable. 

Changing  Exercises  :  n  +  vowels  and  consonants  as 
for  m. 

11.  ng  (q). 

As  in  sing,  ink,  conquer,  dinghy,  harangn^,  anxious. 
Position :  Open  the  mouth  well  with  lips  smiling  a 
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little.  Slip  the  tongue-tip  down  below  the  lower  teeth 
until  the  back  of  the  tongue  rises  to  touch  the  soft 
palate  lightly.  Hum. 

Common  Faults :  i.  Substituting  n  for  final  ng. 
(This  is  often  called  dropping  the  g,  but  wrongly, 
since  there  is  no  g  sound  involved.)  Practise  words 
like  going,  singing,  etc.,  sustaining  the  final  ng. 

2.  Substituting  ng  for  n  in  such  words  as  chicken, 
kitchen,  certainly,  etc. 

3.  Substituting  ngk  for  ng  in  something,  nothing,  and 
everything.  Practise :  something  or  other,  nothing 
else,  everything  else,  lengthening  the  ng  if  necessary. 

Changing  Exercises :  ng  +  other  continuants  and 
vowels  as  for  m  and  n.  ng — k  and  ng — g  with  the 
ending  strongly  exploded  are  good  soft-palate  exercises. 

12.  1(1)  L  initial.  1  (1)  "  darkened”  finally. 

As  in  /ick,  lily,  /atter/y,  ca/cu/ate  ;  bu//,  bu/b,  resu/ts. 

Look  left ;  hardly  likely  ;  pull  lightly  ;  sell  lemons. 

Before  vowels  l  gives  little  trouble,  but  finally  and 
before  consonants  it  is,  more  than  any  consonant, 
difficult  in  itself  and  unfortunate  in  its  effect  upon 
preceding  vowels. 

Position  :  For  initial  l :  arrange  the  mouth  as  for  t 
and  release  all  tension.  Hum.  The  breath  passes 
round  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 

For  final  l :  arrange  as  for  initial  l,  then  raise  the 
body  of  the  tongue  slightly.  Hum,  and  the  tone  will 
be  heard  to  be  thicker  and  less  pure  :  the  “  dark  ”  l. 
(The  same  effect  can  be  obtained  by  sliding  the  tongue- 
tip  farther  back  on  the  hard  palate.  Exercise  :  make 
the  tongue-tip  touch  the  hard  palate  right  up  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  Breathe  or  say  l,  gradually  slide 
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the  tip  forward  until  it  touches  the  teeth  ;  notice  the  l 
quality  lightening.) 

Common  Fault :  Excessive  darkening  of  l  finally 
and  before  consonants.  Many  Irish  speakers  use  the 
initial  l  quality  in  all  positions,  but  this  is  unstandard, 
and  sounds  too  careful,  when  practised  by  English 
speakers.  Moderately  darkened  l  is  a  normal  part  of 
standard  English.  The  trouble  is  that  indifferent 
speakers  carry  the  darkening  to  such  lengths  that  l 
ceases  to  be  l  at  all  and  becomes  a  sort  of  aw  or  oo 
plus  tension  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  not  touching  the  roof  of  the  mouth  at  all : 
“  caw  ”  for  “  call/'  etc.,  “  boyoo  ”  for  “  boil/’  “  chool- 
dren  ”  or  even  “  chawdren  ”  for  “  children/'  and  so  on. 
The  aim  of  corrective  exercise  must  be  to  restore  the 
proper  tongue  position.  First  practise  words  like 
wholly,  solely,  vilely,  with  the  l  rather  more  than 
normally  lengthened  ;  then  drop  the  ly.  Next  practise 
l  after  thin  vowels  like  i,  ee  and  e,  ill,  eel,  ell,  etc., 
sliding  the  tongue-tip  back  a  little  if  the  l  sounds  un¬ 
naturally  light. 

From  that  go  on  to  ale,  isle,  etc.,  and  to  all,  ool  and 
ull  last  of  all. 

Next  add  consonants,  first  t,  d  and  p,  then  the 
more  difficult  k.  Practise  bulk,  sulk,  salt,  results, 
catapult,  children,  etc.,  with  the  l  slightly  prolonged, 
but  do  not  pretend  that  it  should  be  as  light  as  the 
initial  l. 

Changing  Exercises :  See  Exercises  5  to  n  in  Chapter 
Twelve.  Practised,  Id,  Im,  Ith,  If,  Ifth,  Ifths,  etc.,  with  the  l 
lengthened,  and,  where  possible,  the  other  components 
also  slightly  prolonged  ;  apply  these  to  built,  build, 
children,  filled,  field  (note  the  ee)  ;  almost,  also ;  health. 
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wealth  ;  elf,  self,  shelf  ;  twelfth,  twelfths,  etc.  Prac¬ 
tise  “  on/y.” 

Such  exercises  in  poor  districts  need  time,  patience 
and  much  repetition,  but  once  mastery  of  non-initial 
l  is  gained  the  whole  quality  and  colour  of  speech 
benefits  unmistakably.  It  may  be  said  that  l  and  t 
usually  demand  more  attention  than  any  other  sound. 

It  is  useful  to  collect  lists  of  words  in  which  l  is  and 
is  not  sounded  : 


l  omitted 

1  sounded 

walk 

salt 

talk 

.  balk 

should  . 

pulled 

balm 

balsam 

psalm 

psalter 

almond  . 

almanac 

alms 

almoner,  almost 

salve  (ointment) 

salve  (a  ship) 
salver 

golf  (?) 

yolk 

folk 

Folkestone 
Norfolk,  etc. 

only 

13.  h  (h)  H. 

As  in  he,  perhaps,  alcohol,  where  (?). 

Position  :  Open  the  mouth  slightly.  Breathe. 

Common  Faults  :  H  is  often  omitted  where  it  ought 
to  be  used,  and,  though  nowadays  much  less  often, 
inserted  where  it  should  not  occur.  This  is  purely  a 
matter  of  habit,  as  there  is  no  intrinsic  difficulty 
about  h . 

In  correcting  dropped  h  by  working  at  such  words  as 
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he,  half,  etc.,  with  the  h  prolonged,  it  is  necessary,  as  in 
treating  excessively  darkened  /,  to  avoid  exaggeration. 
We  do  not  pronounce  all  h' s,  even  in  words  where  they 
nominally  occur.  In  normal  good  speech,  for  example, 
the  following  words  tend  to  drop  the  h  in  unaccented 
positions :  has,  had,  have,  he,  his,  him,  who. 

Thus,  while  “  'As  'e  come  "  will  not  do,  “  Has  'e 
come  "  is  normal.  So  is  “  He  'as  come  "  unless  we 
mean  “  He  has  come  (I  tell  you)." 

Similarly  internal  h  is  properly  omitted  between  an 
unstressed  and  a  stressed  vowel,  as  in  vehement, 
chicle,  but  when  the  stressed  vowel  comes  second 
(vehicular,  prehensile)  the  h  is  sounded. 

H  is  more  fashionable  than  it  was.  It  is  still  usual 
to  drop  it  in  shepherd,  forehead,  place  names  ending 
in  -ham,  and  words  beginning  with  ex  (exhibition, 
exhausted),  etc.,  but  it  is  now  normally  sounded  in 
perhaps,  household,  neighbourhood,  humble,  humour, 
hue,  hospital  and  a  number  of  other  words  from  which 
it  was  formerly  omitted.  Some  people  also  sound  it 
in  Southampton,  threshold,  etc.,  though  in  such  words 
it  is  really  no  more  than  part  of  the  th. 

The  insertion  or  omission  of  h  (hw)  in  where,  why, 
etc.  is  a  matter  of  local  taste.  Insertion  is  common  in 
the  north,  uncommon  in  the  south.  There  is  no  need 
to  check  it  where  it  occurs,  or  to  advocate  it  where  it 
does  not. 

14.  r  (r)  R. 

As  in  re d,  redress,  salary,  we  are  alone. 

In  standard  English  r  is  pronounced  only  before  a 
vowel,  whether  in  the  same  word  or,  provided  there  is 
no  intervening  phrase-break,  in  the  next. 
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In  other  positions  the  r  disappears  (as  in  car,  card, 
herd,  heard,  etc.)  or  is  replaced  by  the  neutral  e  (0)  as 
in  merely  (mieli),  poor  (pua),  etc.  Similarly,  unless 
followed  by  a  vowel,  final  er  becomes  the  neutral  0,  or 
is  even,  by  some  speakers,  entirely  dropped  in  certain 
words  such  as  drawer,  shore,  sure,  sore,  etc.,  which 
become  draw,  shaw,  saw. 

Position  :  For  trilling  r,  place  the  tongue  as  for 
moderately  darkened  l,  with  the  tip  slightly  curled  up. 
Blow,  making  the  tongue-tip  vibrate. 

For  untrilled  r  (phonetic  symbol,  j)  the  same,  but 
without  strong  enough  breath  to  cause  vibration. 

Common  Faults  :  1.  Some  children  cannot  pronounce 
r  at  all,  trilled  or  untrilled.  This  is  rarely  due  to 
physical  disability.  The  usual  cause  is  that,  sometimes 
because  of  early  difficulty,  but  more  often  as  a  result  of 
mere  retained  childish  habit,  they  have  never  really 
attempted  the  correct  position,  or  even  visualised  it. 
They  therefore  substitute  something  like  v  or  w  without 
tension  or  lip  rounding,  and  without  a  sign  of  the  up- 
curling  of  the  tongue  without  which  r  cannot  be  made. 
They  get  very  near  the  right  position  in  l  but  forsake  it 
entirely  for  r. 

They  can  often  be  put  right  by  making  them  push 
the  tongue-tip  back  and  up  with  a  pencil  while  they  try 
to  say  z  or  3,  and  they  may  also  derive  benefit  from  the 
following  exercises,  which  are  intended  to  help  the  in¬ 
numerable  children  who,  though  they  use  the  normal  r 
in  speech,  are  unable  to  trill — and  would  like  to. 
Almost  all  can  learn  to  do  so  with  practice,  and  the 
attempt  is  worth  while,  since  trilling  is  very  energising 
for  the  voice  (see  page  42)  and  is  a  fine  speech-effect  if 
used  in  moderation.  Exercise  7,  Chapter  Twelve  (page 
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123)  helps  to  induce  the  right  position  and  activity  of  the 
tongue,  and  this  is  a  useful  series  :  ulla  ufra-ulla-ufra. 
Slightly  pause  and  press  the  breath  on  the  rr,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  the  necessary  vibration.  Most  children  are 
so  keen  to  trill  that  they  will  practise  this  privately,  and 
before  long  will  achieve  a  one-tap  r.  After  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  perseverance  to  be  able  to  trill 
musical  phrases  and  tunes.  Doing  so  is  fine  practice  for 
steady  breath  control. 

2.  Omission  of  r,  particularly  when  closely  followed 
by  another,  as  in  library,  February,  lit’ry  for  literary, 
sekitry  for  secretary.  This  is  best  treated  by  analysing 
the  offending  words  and  having  them  said  slowly. 

3.  Inserting  r  between  vowels  (see  page  126). 

4.  Other  speakers  from  the  south  of  England — they 
are  usually  of  the  fussy  type  who  glottalise  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel — go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  omit  all  final  r' s  followed  by  an  initial  vowel  in  the 
next  word.  Some  of  them  even  omit  the  r  in  “  very/’ 
This  is  regrettable,  for  r  is  a  fine  sound  and  is  normally 
omitted  enough,  without  exaggerating.  It  is  worth 
while  to  set  them  to  practise  such  sentences  as  “  There 
are  all  our  other  acquaintances/’  lightly  sounding  every 
linking  r. 

Changing  Exercises  :  To  attach  any  vowel  or  diph¬ 
thong  to  trilled  r  is  good  for  vigorous  emission  and 
bright  tone  :  r-ee,  -fay,  etc.  This  can  also  be  sung  : 


d : - : - | d :  : |r:-:-|r: 

r . ide  r . ide 


etc. 


15.  w  (w)  W. 

As  in  we,  away,  one,  why  (w  or  hw ). 
We  went  walking  one  Wednesday. 
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Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  00  (u:),  and  then 
allow  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  come  up  a  little.  Breathe, 
then  add  voice. 

The  sound  is  not  difficult  in  itself  but  it  is  worth 
attaching  frequently  to  close  vowels  as  it  encourages 
the  lip  rounding  essential  to  their  excellence  :  W-oo, 
W-ood,  W-on’t,  etc. 


16.  consonantal  y  (j)  Y. 

As  in  yes,  union.  The  sound  also  occurs  in  many 
words  with  no  letter  to  indicate  it :  few  (fyoo),  new, 
numerous^  view,  furious,  etc. 

Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  ee  (i:).  In¬ 
crease  the  tension  of  the  tongue  as  if  squeezing  the  ee. 
Breathe.  Add  voice. 

This  again  is  not  a  difficult  sound,  but  it  is  worth 
using  frequently  as  a  cure  for  speech  lacking  necessary 
tension  :  practise  yes,  yoke,  etc.,  with  the  y  long  and 
tense  and  the  rest  short  and  snappy. 

Also  use  it  a  great  deal  with  oO  (u:)  to  combat  the 
difficulty  presented  by  such  words  as  view,  new,  etc., 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  group  in  English  :  y-00, 
v-y-oo,  v-yoo,  and  the  same  with  ny,  fy,  sy ,  zy,  etc. 

Vowels 

In  making  consonants  we  restrict  or  stop  the  breath. 
In  making  vowels  we  merely  shape  it,  chiefly  with  lips 
and  tongue.  For  diphthongs  we  employ  two  successive 
shapes  with  something  of  a  glide  between  them,  and  for 
triphthongs  three. 

In  studying  vowels  with  children,  it  is  well  to  attend 
first  to  vowels  of  which  the  lip  shape  is  very  definite 
and  palpable. 
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1.  do  (u:). 

As  in  too,  boot,  poor,  do,  two,  you,  through,  due,  dew, 
queue. 

Position  :  Round  the  lips  as  if  for  whistling,  pushing 
them  well  out.  The  tongue-tip  should  be  touching  low 
down  beneath  the  lower  front  teeth,  or  slightly  drawn 
back  from  there.  Breathe  :  add  voice. 

Common  Faults :  Small  children  like  using  do  :  it 
feels  pleasant  and  is  interesting  to  look  at.  To  many 
of  them  a  good  oo  comes  naturally.  Others  make  it 
limply — an  outstanding  characteristic  of  poor  speech. 
Practice  is  necessary  to  increase  the  tension. 

Many  people,  especially  in  the  north-west  and  in 
Scotland,  do  not  use  dd  at  all,  but  substitute  something 
like  the  vowel  in  French  pur  (phonetic  symbol,  y).  To 
cure  this,  get  them  to  sustain  their  incorrect  sound  and 
then  slide  the  tip  of  the  tongue  down  from  its  high 
position  to  the  necessary  low  one.  Next,  practise 
words  like  hoot,  shoot,  etc.,  with  the  correct  vowel 
prolonged.  To  get  them  to  incorporate  this  into  their 
daily  speech  needs  a  good  deal  of  patience. 

Changing  Exercises  :  Uo-ee,  to  impress  the  change  of 
lip  shape  upon  the  mind.  Similarly  od-ah,  od-e,  etc. 

2.  oo  (u). 

As  in  took,  y>ut,  pwsh,  could. 

Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  oo,  then  slacken 
the  lips  a  little  so  that  the  opening  is  slightly  increased. 
Breathe  ;  add  voice. 

Common  Faults  :  i.  The  same  slackening  is  some¬ 
times  found  as  in  dd.  Correct  this  in  the  same  way. 

2.  The  substitution  of  dd  for  do.  Many  speakers  in 
the  north  practically  do  not  use  oo  at  all :  they  substi- 
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tute  (50  or  their  version  of  it.  This  needs  attention  as 
it  is  very  definitely  a  non-standard  practice.  To  cure 
it,  they  should  make  00  and  then,  while  sustaining  the 
sound,  slacken  the  lips  :  Oo-do-OO-oo. 

Changing  Exercises  :  As  above  ;  also  oo-e,  do-o( n), 
etc. 

3.  ee  (i:). 

As  in  bee,  be,  br^the,  fie nd,  seize,  people,  key, 
qu ay,  tbe  east. 

Position :  Spread  the  lips  in  a  smile,  the  teeth  a  little 
apart,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  well  up  on  the  lower  front 
teeth.  Breathe  ;  add  voice. 

Common  Fault :  Slack  ee,  like  slack  00,  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  indifferent  speech.  Sometimes  the  slack¬ 
ness  produces  a  limp  sort  of  diphthong  :  i-ee  or  even 
u{p)-ee.  To  correct  this,  sustain  tense  ee  with  the  lips 
well  spread. 

Changing  Exercises  :  ee-oD,  ee-e,  ee-i[t). 

4.  i  (i)  I. 

As  in  hfin,  hymn,  begin,  city,  pretty,  English,  busy. 
Position :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  ee,  release  the 
tension  and  allow  the  mouth  to  open  a  little  more. 
Breathe  ;  add  voice. 

Common  Faults  :  1.  Substitution  of  ee  for  i  at  the 
end  of  such  words  as  city,  busy,  etc.  They  should  =  i  ; 
otherwise  the  end  of  the  word  sounds  too  sharp  and 
shrewd,  a  rather  mean  effect. 

2.  Substitution  of  e  for  i  in  such  words  as  pretty, 
English  :  this  is  merely  a  spelling  pedantry  and  needs 
no  more  than  comment. 

3.  Substitution  of  ee  for  i  in  such  words  as  refined, 
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divine,  etc.  This  is  objectionable,  but  again  needs 
merely  comment  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice. 

5-  e  (e)  E. 

As  in  end,  hxeath.,  ixiend,  ate,,  sazd,  says. 

Position  :  Say  ee,  and  then,  maintaining  a  smile, 
open  the  mouth  more. 

Changing  Exercises  :  e-ee  is  a  useful  preparation 
for  the  ay  diphthong;  e-aw,  etc.,  but  not  e-oo ,  since 
this  is  too  much  like  a  mispronunciation  of  the  ow 
diphthong. 

6.  a  (se)  A. 

As  in  at,  gas,  pla^'t,  plac’d. 

Position  :  Say  ee,  change  to  e,  and  again  open  the 
mouth  a  little  more,  still  keeping  something  of  the 
smile  sensation  in  the  lips. 

Common  Faults  :  i.  Some  speakers  tend  not  to  use 
a  at  all,  but  to  substitute  for  it  something  like  ah,  often 
of  a  rather  dull  variety. 

2.  “  Retained  ”  speakers,  usually  girls,  tend  to 
dispense  entirely  with  a  and  use  e(nd).  This  sounds 
particularly  tiresome  and  fiddling  and  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  mouth  needs  more  opening. 

The  cure  for  these  two  faults  is  again  to  practise 
making  the  vowel  shape  described  above,  stressing  the 
smile  feeling  of  the  lips  and  possibly  slightly  increasing 
the  final  mouth  opening. 

Changing  Exercises  :  a-ah,  a-e  :  these  are  useful  for 
differentiating  the  vowel  which  we  do  want  from  the 
substitutions  which  we  do  not.  Also  a-aw,  a-o[ n). 
Also,  for  gradation  of  front  vowels  :  ee-i-e-a,  and  the 
reverse. 
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7.  ah  (a:). 

As  in  ah,  psa/m,  car,  grass,  dance,  aunt,  heart. 

Position :  Say  a  and  then,  while  continuing  the 
sound,  slacken  the  lips,  let  the  mouth  open  a  little 
more,  and  feel  the  whole  tongue  slightly  settle  down  in 
the  mouth :  ah. 

Common  F aults  :  i.  Some  Southern  speakers,  usually 
rather  poor  ones,  tend  to  substitute  for  ah  something 
between  o( n)  and  aw.  To  cure  this,  increase  the  smile 
feeling,  brightening  the  sound  by  making  it  a  little 
more  like  a. 

2.  Many  Northern  and  Midland  speakers  use  the  ah 
only  before  l  and  r  (calm,  psa/m  ;  car,  card,  etc.) .  In 
such  words  as  these,  cast,  last,  France,  dance,  class, 
castle,  they  use  a,  and  are  apt  to  regard  ah  as  a  con¬ 
scious  affectation.  For  this  reason,  though  they  are 
quite  capable  of  using  ah,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to 
do  so,  and  whether  the  attempt  is  made  or  not  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Speakers  of 
standard  English  notice  this  substitution  of  a  for  ah, 
but  they  do  not  regard  it  as  odd  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  substitution,  for  example,  of  do  for  do. 

Changing  Exercises  :  It  is  a  good  thing  to  link  ah 
with  other  vowels,  as  its  wide  opening  makes  for 
appreciation  of  the  change  of  lip  shape.  Practise  using 
ah-i,  ah-ee,  ah-oo,  ah-oo,  as  they  prepare  the  way  for 
diphthongs,  I  and  ow. 

8.  d  (0)  O. 

As  in  on,  gone,  wan,  wander,  cough. 

Position  :  Say  ah,  and,  while  continuing  the  sound, 
slightly  tense  and  round  the  lips,  but  not  as  much  as 
for  aw. 
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Common  Fault :  Indifferent  speakers  often  prac¬ 
tically  omit  this  essential  tension,  so  that  their  o  is 
something  like  ah  (ahn  tahp  of  the  bahx,  etc.).  This 
is  objectionable,  and  lip  practice  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  right  rounding.  Many  Northern  speakers,  on  the 
other  hand,  use  a  slightly  excessive  tension,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  an  exceptionally  full  o,  something  like  aw. 

Changing  Exercises :  Use  o-aw  if  the  tension  needs 
to  be  increased,  and  o-ah  for  opposite  purposes. 

9.  aw  (d:). 

As  in  caw,  call,  gauze,  fought,  or,  o’er,  oar,  door. 

Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  o,  and  then, 
while  continuing  the  sound,  increase  the  tension  of  the 
lips,  slightly  lessening  the  mouth  opening. 

Common  Faults  :  1.  Some  Northern  speakers  tend  to 
use  0  instead  of  aw.  (Curiously  enough,  they  are  apt, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  substitute  0:  for  0.)  To  cure  this 
is  merely  a  matter  of  practising  the  mouth  position 
and  applying  it  to  lists  of  specimen  words. 

2.  More  than  any  other  sound,  aw  is  apt  to  acquire 
er  after  it  (see  Chapter  Twelve,  page  126) .  To  cure  this, 
practise  aw-er,  and  contrast  it  with  aw  without  er  : 
let  the  class  sustain  aw  and  end  it  clearly  at  a  given 
sign,  taking  care  that  the  tongue  does  not  move  at  all. 

Changing  Exercises  :  aw  is  particularly  useful  as  a 
first  element  since  it  is  conducive  to  a  full,  round  tone. 
See  that  the  teeth  are  well  separated  :  aw-o,  aw-ah, 
aw-ee  and  aw-4,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the 
diphthong  oy.  For  gradation  of  back  vowels :  ah- 
o-aw,  and  reverse. 

10.  ti.  (a)  U. 

As  in  wp,  done,  do^s,  wonder,  tough.. 
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Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  for  aw  and  then,  while 
continuing  the  sound,  relax  the  lips  a  little,  but  do  not 
spread  them  enough  to  make  ah.  See  that  the  teeth 
are  really  well  apart. 

Common  Faults  :  This  rather  indefinite  sound  is 
particularly  subject  to  substitutions.  Some  Southern 
speakers,  particularly  of  the  rather  mincing  sort,  are 
apt  to  substitute  something  like  a  :  cap  for  cwp,  etc. 
For  this,  practise  ah-u-oo ,  oo-u,  aw-u. 

Others,  further  north,  practically  do  without  u  and 
use  do  instead  (coom  oop,  etc.).  To  cure  this,  have  the 
mouth  opened  more  and  practise  these  series  :  oo-ah, 
ob-u-ah,  ah-oo-u,  ah-u-oo. 

Others  again,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  substitute 
o(n),  especially  in  one,  once  (wan,  wance).  To  modify 
this,  use  these  series  :  aw-u-do,  aw-oo-u,  with  a  view 
to  striking  a  medium  position. 

ii.  er  (0:). 

As  in  h er,  iur,  Ur ,  worm,  heard,  myrrh,  journey. 

Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  u,  and,  while 
continuing  the  sound,  slide  the  tip  of  the  tongue  right 
down  to  the  gum  underneath  the  lower  front  teeth. 

Common  Faults  :  1.  This  curious  sound,  which  has 
developed  as  a  kind  of  compromise  for  the  elimination 
of  r  in  standard  English,  is  virtually  a  foreign  sound  to 
a  large  proportion  of  non-Southern  speakers,  and  must 
be  taught  as  such.  It  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  the 
sound  made  by  using  the  u-er  changing  exercises  sug¬ 
gested  above,  but  to  get  it  incorporated  into  everyday 
speech  is  another  matter. 

2.  Many  indifferent  speakers  who  do  nominally  use 
0:,  make  it  in  quite  the  wrong  way,  producing  a  more 
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or  less  thick  and  clumsy  burr  by  lifting  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  into  mid-mouth.  This  is  vocally  bad  as  well  as 
being  unpleasant  to  hear,  and  must  be  cured  by  per¬ 
sisting  with  u-er  changing  exercises  to  ensure  the  right 
position  of  the  tongue- tip. 

3.  For  the  final  -er  in  such  words  as  left er,  butto, 
etc.,  it  is  customary  in  standard  English  to  use  the 
neutral  0  (12).  Many  speakers  prefer  something 
stronger — a:.  This  is  not  obj ectionable  unless  overdone 
to  the  point  of  burring. 

Changing  Exercises  :  0: — u ,  u — 0:,  0: — e,  etc. 

12.  neutral  e  (0). 

As  in  the  boy,  a  boy,  arise,  commit,  policeman,  accom¬ 
modation. 

In  one  unaccented  position  or  another  the  neutral  e 
replaces  every  English  vowel  except  ee  and  i. 

Position  :  Arrange  the  mouth  as  for  u  or  er,  and 
then,  while  continuing  the  sound,  release  all  lip  tension 
and  allow  the  space  between  the  teeth  to  decrease 
slightly. 

Common  Fault :  We  need  not  attend  specially  to  this 
sound  unless  it  occurs  excessively  often  or  unless  it 
tends  to  be  replaced  by  er  :  tl xer  boy,  necessary, 
peculiar,  accommodate,  etc.,  faults  of  pronunciation 
which  are  not  uncommonly  reproduced  in  misspelling. 
To  correct  this,  it  is  wise  to  have  u  used  instead  of  the 
neutral  in  practice  sentences,  to  pull  the  neutral  into  a 
slightly  increased  shapeliness. 

Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs 

These  are  apt  to  present  many  and  varied  difficulties, 
success  in  dealing  with  which  will  depend  upon  observa- 
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tion  of  these  facts  :  diphthongs,  like  vowels,  frequently 
suffer  from  insufficient  mouth  opening ;  the  great 
thing  in  dealing  with  them  is  to  get  the  first  part 
really  right ;  the  second  part  should  be  lighter  and 
shorter  than  the  first,  and  should  not  be  unduly 
obtrusive. 

1.  oy  (oi). 

As  in  boy,  noise. 

Position  :  Maintain  the  o  sound,  finally  changing 
lightly  to  i. 

Common  Faults :  i.  This  diphthong  rarely  gives 
difficulty.  In  the  form  described  above,  it  seems  too 
light  to  many  speakers,  who  prefer  something  nearer 
0:  +  i:  ( aw-ee ).  This  does  very  well,  provided  that  it 
is  not  carried  too  far,  and  half-way  between  the  two 
versions  gives  a  very  satisfactory  effect. 

2.  Many  poor  speakers  tend  to  substitute  I  for 
oy.  Increased  mouth  rounding  is  necessary  :  practise 
aw^i. 

Changing  Exercises  :  aw-oy,  ah-oy ,  oy- 9,  etc. 

2.  i  (ai)1  I. 

As  in  I,  by,  buy,  bite,  tie,  bmd,  sigh,  rhyme,  rime, 
eye,  height,  wle,  aisle,  aye  aye. 

Position :  Maintain  a  light  ah  (tending  rather  to¬ 
wards  a)  and  finally  changing  to  a  light  i. 

Common  Faults  :  The  difficulty  with  this  diphthong 
is  to  get  the  first  element  correct.  If  it  is  too  near  aw, 
the  effect  is  of  oy  ;  if  too  near  se,  the  effect  is  mincingly 
“  retained  ”  (quate,  good-bay,  quate  naice,  etc.)  ;  if 
too  near  the  full  ah,  it  seems,  especially  to  Northern 

1  In  Adventures  in  Words  the  simplified  symbol  ai  is  used. 
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ears,  somewhat  affectedly  broad.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  strike  a  good  working  medium. 

Changing  Exercises  :  ah-I,  e-I,  I-a,  I-oy,  etc. 

3.  ow  (au)1. 

As  in  cow ,  th on,  bough,  miaou. 

Position  :  Maintain  a  first  position  as  for  ai,  but 
change  finally  to  do.  (Many  speakers  prefer  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  element  as  in  ai.) 

Common  Faults  :  1.  Undiphthongisation  :  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  ah  :  dbaht  for  about,  etc.  ;  this  is  a  Cockney 
fault.  To  cure  it,  practise  the  double  shaping,  slowly. 

2.  Substitution  of  various  other  sounds  for  the  first 
element.  The  worst  of  these  is  the  word  e(nd).  This 
is  very  common  in  the  Home  Counties  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  mean  in  effect.  Here,  again,  practise  the 
essential  vowel  changing  slowly  and  such  words  as 
bouse,  mouse,  pound,  ground,  with  the  first  part  of 
the  diphthong  prolonged,  and  the  mouth  well  opened. 

Changing  Exercises  :  ah-ow,  e-ah-ow,  e-ow,  ow-I, 
etc. 

4.  ay  (ei). 

As  in  pr ay,  prey,  plate,  plaice,  neigh,  plague,  gauge, 
fragrant,  gaol. 

Position  :  Maintain  e  and  change  lightly  to  i. 

Common  Faults  :  This  diphthong  usually  gives  less 
trouble  than  the  two  preceding,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  substitution  and  undiphthongisation  occurs.  The 
worst  substitution  is  the  Cockney  *use  of  I  for  ay. 
Another,  equally  mean-sounding,  is  the  use  of  a  instead 
of  e  as  the  first  element,  too  frequently  found  among 
somewhat  Cockney  speakers  who  are  struggling  to 

1  In  Adventures  in  Words  the  simplified  symbol  au  is  used. 
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be  polite.  The  cure  in  both  cases  is  to  practise  the 
correct  vowel  changing,  slowly,  and  to  apply  it  to 
lists  of  practice  words. 

Undiphthongisation,  the  use  of  a  lengthened  e 
instead  of  ay ,  is  found  in  certain  Northern  dialects  and 
also  among  rather  mannered  speakers,  particularly 
young  men,  in  the  South.  Practise  the  essential  vowel 
changing  as  before. 

Changing  Exercises  :  e-ay,  ay-ee,  ay-d  (as  in  -player, 
gayer,  etc.),  ay-I,  etc. 

5-  o  (ou). 

As  in  no,  toe,  bloz£>,  though,  shoulder,  sho#l,  roll,  pole, 
bur eau,  sew. 

Position  :  Sustain  the  sound  u( p),  round  the  lips 
slightly,  and  finally  change  to  a  light  do. 

Common  Faults :  This  is  the  most  subtle  of  all 
diphthongs  to  deal  with,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
substitutions  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Many  Northern 
speakers  substitute  00  (goo  for  go,  etc.).  Many  others, 
who  do  not  go  as  far  as  this,  substitute  a  well-rounded 
but  undiphthonged  0.  This  is  unobjectionable,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  a  definitely  regional  characteristic.  The 
cure  in  both  cases  is  to  open  the  mouth  rather  more, 
without  sacrificing  the  rounding,  changing  finally 
to  do. 

Poor  speakers  in  many  districts,  but  particularly  in 
the  South,  use  an  initial  se,  especially  when  expressing 
anger  or  contempt  (naoo  for  no,  etc.).  Increased  round¬ 
ing  will  cure  this. 

Among  many  educated  speakers  in  the  South  there  is 
at  the  moment  a  tendency  to  unround  the  first  element 
of  the  diphthong,  introducing  various  shades  of  sub- 
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stitution,  usually  tending  towards  e .  The  effect  is 
uniformly  anaemic. 

Changing  Exercises :  Eo-oh ,  oo-oh,  e-oh ,  ah^oh, 
oh-9  (as  in  lower,  mower,  etc.). 

6.  ia  as  in  here,  hear,  tier,  peer. 

ea  as  in  there,  their,  heir,  hare,  hair,  hear. 

03  as  in  b ore,  door,  drawer,  tour. 

ua  as  in  poor,  sure,  doer,  newer. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  concerning  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  dropping 
of  final  r  in  Southern  English.  They  can,  if  necessary, 
be  practised  by  carrying  out  the  vowel  changing  sug¬ 
gested  by  their  symbols,  and  by  working  through  lists 
of  words  containing  them.  Many  speakers  practically 
dispense  with  00,  using  simple  aw  instead  (daw  for 
door,  draw  for  drawer,  etc.).  This  habit,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  little  affected,  is  unobjectionable.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  substitution  of  aw  for  ua  [shaw 
for  sure,  m aw  for  moor,  etc.),  but  in  some  words,  such 
as  newer,  doer,  etc.,  it  obviously  will  not  do,  while  paw 
for  poor  is  definitely  bad. 

It  is  a  good  thing  in  dealing  with  words  of  this  kind 
to  practise  linking  them  to  following  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  use  of  the 
linking  r. 

7.  ai3. 

As  in  f ire,  higher,  choir,  br iar,  buyer,  etc. 

aua. 

As  in  our,  power,  etc. 

In  the  same  way,  these  and  other  triphthongs  formed 
by  the  addition  of  er  to  a  diphthong  may  be  practised 
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by  working  the  vowel  changing  indicated  by  their 
symbols.  They  should  also  be  connected  with  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Note  a  common  and  tiresome  tendency  to  substitute 
ah  for  aia  and  aue  (qu aht  for  quiet,  Rah  for  flower,  ahz 
for  hours,  etc.).  These  ultra-polite  simplifications 
should  be  dealt  with  by  appropriate  slow  vowel-changing 
exercises,  and  by  practice  of  lists  of  specimen  words. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


SPECIAL  DIFFICULTIES 

Speech  defects  are  due  to  three  causes  : 

(a)  Using  one  sound  where  another  is  required,  omit¬ 
ting  essential  parts  of  words,  inserting  redundant  sounds, 
stressing  the  wrong  syllable ;  i.e.  mispronunciation  ; 

(i b )  The  production  of  intrinsically  indifferent  sounds ; 
(c)  Physical  disabilities. 

Mispronunciation 

(See  Appendix  A.)  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
correcting  mispronunciations  which  are  due  simply 
to  using  good  sounds  in  the  wrong  place,  incorrect 
stressing  and  the  addition  of  extraneous  sounds. 
These  faults  are  due  merely  to  misconception.  All 
that  we  need  to  do  is  to  discuss  examples  as  they 
occur,  and  have  them  listed  in  pupils’  notebooks  so 
that  from  time  to  time  we  can  run  Pronunciation 
Bees  as  a  test  of  memory. 

Clipped  speech,  based  upon  the  omission  of  sounds 
and  syllables,  is  much  more  difficult  to  cure,  since  it  is 
the  symptom  of  a  whole  attitude  of  mind  towards 
speech.  Many  children  of  what  may  be  called  the 
“  smarty  ”  type  seem  to  find  real  satisfaction  in  the 
sort  of  snappy  talk  which  includes  such  clippings  as 
utt’ly  for  utterly,  partic’lar  for  particular,  us’ly  for 
usually,  on’y  for  only,  yes’ day  and  Sat’ day  for  yester¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  and  so  on. 

Something  may  be  done  by  direct  attack.  Point 
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out  that  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  people,  grown-up  as 
well  as  children,  who  seem  to  regard  clipped  talk  as 
rather  neat  and  clever.  It  isn’t :  it  merely  sounds 
half-starved,  sharp  and  shallow,  and  generally  fourth- 
rate.  We  don’t  want  it. 

To  insist  upon  a  general  slowing  down  of  speech 
and  reading  also  helps,  since  it  causes  omissions  to 
show  which  might  pass  undiagnosed,  though  not  unfelt, 
in  quicker  delivery.  But  the  most  potent  influence  is 
the  teacher’s  example.  Those  who  themselves  speak 
musically  and  well  (but  not  pedantically  well)  rarely 
have  difficulty  in  curing  clipped  talk  in  their  classes. 
But  the  process  needs  patience. 

Indifferent  Sounds 

As  we  have  already  seen,  indifferent  and  slovenly 
speech  is  a  result,  first,  of  indifferent  listening,  and, 
second,  of  ineffective  mouth  action.  These  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  such  an  infinite  and  curious  variety  of  speech 
perversions,  some  of  which  were  discussed  in  Chapter 
Eleven,  that  not  even  a  much  larger  book  than  this 
could  touch  upon  a  half  of  them. 

Some  of  these  faults  of  carelessness,  as  we  may  call 
them,  are  so  peculiar  and  obstinate  that  one  is  often 
tempted  to  assume  physical  disability  where  in  fact  it 
does  not  exist.  Thus  one  occasionally  finds  children 
who  seem  utterly  incapable  of  speaking  plainly.  They 
will  not  begin,  or  finish,  their  sentences  properly ;  they 
will  not  even  say  plain  words  :  they  use  disjointed 
sounds  instead,  and  with  a  persistence  which  seems  to 
point  to  a  mental  lack.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
offenders  are  often  bright  enough  in  other  ways,  and 
come  from  homes  where  they  are  carefully  treated  and 
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encouraged.  Precisely  that,  one  finds,  is  the  root  of 
the  trouble.  The  child  finds  (a)  that  he  can  get  all  he 
wants,  however  badly  he  speaks,  (b)  that  his  apparent 
disability  attracts  much  welcome  attention. 

Remove  the  solicitude,  and  usually,  though  often 
after  a  period  of  sulking,  the  child  cures  himself  with 
remarkable  speed.  One  interesting  case  which  came 
under  the  writer’s  observation  was  that  of  a  thoroughly 
strong  and  apparently  intelligent  boy  of  seven  whose 
speech  was  not  understandable  without  concentration 
and  practice.  In  desperation  the  parents  and  teacher 
conspired  ;  they  agreed  the  boy’s  remarks  should  be 
ignored  if  they  were  not  clear.  He  held  out  for  a  time, 
but  when  he  was  sent  to  buy  sweets,  and  the  shopman, 
whose  help  had  been  enlisted,  refused  to  understand 
him,  he  promptly  gave  up  the  struggle  and  really  began, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  try  to  speak  properly. 
He  soon  succeeded. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  the  moral  applies  to 
many  more  ordinary  faults.  If  we  suspect  that  a  child 
could  do  better  if  he  would,  it  is  always  worth  while  to 
try  ignoring  him  until  he  does.  “  I  can’t  make  out 
what  you  are  saying,”  even  if  not  strictly  true,  may  be 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  self-correction. 

It  is  common  to  find  small  children  who,  though  their 
general  speech  is  passable,  habitually  fail  with  certain 
sounds.  Often,  happily,  we  find  that  regular  speech 
training,  including  practice  in  listening,  sound  produc¬ 
tion  and  mouth  drill,  causes  individual  peculiarities  to 
disappear  without  individual  attention.  We  have 
caused  the  children  to  consider  speech,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  has  enabled  them  to  cure  themselves.  It  is 
therefore  a  good  and  labour-saving  rule  not  to  be  in  any 
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hurry  to  attack  the  faults  of  individual  children  until 
one  has  tried  what  general  treatment  will  do. 

If  this  course  is  not  successful  we  shall  have  to  devise 
special  means  of  getting  what  we  want.  This,  though 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  speech  training,  is  also 
intensely  interesting.  There  is  a  real  thrill  in  seeing 
an  apparently  deep-seated  fault  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  some  apparently  trivial  exercise  which  our 
observation  and  ingenuity  have  enabled  us  to  devise. 

Inventiveness  of  this  sort  depends  primarily  upon 
skill  in  diagnosis,  and  this  skill  comes  from  a  grain  of 
theoretical  knowledge  to  a  peck  of  experience,  observa¬ 
tion,  understanding  of  the  child  mind  and  general 
wiliness  and  ingenuity.  We  need  to  know  exactly  how 
to  make  the  sound  we  want,  and  exactly  how  the  child 
makes  the  sound  we  do  not  want.  The  first  we  may  be 
able  to  get  from  books  ;  the  second  we  can  rarely  get 
except  by  observation  and  by  using  our  own  mouths 
until  we  come  upon  the  cause  and  can  imitate  the  fault. 

Given  that  two-fold  knowledge,  we  rarely  find  much 
difficulty  in  devising  means  of  obtaining  the  desired 
result.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  exercises  are 
based  upon  the  changing-exercise  principle  :  we  tack 
the  wrong  sound  and  the  right  together.  Thus  one 
finds  many  little  children  who  use  s  instead  of  sh.  We 
say  to  them,  in  a  slow  series,  s-sh-s-sh,  and  ask  them 
to  imitate  it.  They  say  s-s-s-s,  or  something  like  it. 
We  say  that  we  can’t  hear  the  difference,  and  the 
children  perceive  that  there  is  something  a  little 
ridiculous  in  producing  different  sounds  which  sound 
the  same.  They  are  then  at  least  ready  to  try  to 
differentiate. 

Next  we  ask  them  to  thrust  their  lips  out  strongly  for 
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the  sh  and  let  them  go  back  for  the  s.  They  practise 
this,  using  mirrors.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  this  does 
the  trick.  The  children  concentrate  upon  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  the  two  sounds,  and  their  ear  does  the 
rest,  modifying  the  tongue  position  in  a  way  of  which 
they  are  entirely  unaware. 

In  the  other  two  cases  we  shall  have  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  ask  the  children  to  point  their  tongue  up  a 
little  while  pushing  out  the  lips.  Their  being  able  to 
make  the  correct  sound  does  not  mean  that  they  will 
at  once  incorporate  it  in  daily  speech,  for  new  know¬ 
ledge  is  weak  against  old  habit.  But  with  friendly 
patience  the  change  over  will  be  achieved. 

EXERCISES  FOR  TONGUE ,  JAW  AND 
LIPS 

Three  points  worth  remembering  in  dealing  with 
generally  indifferent  speech  are  : 

(a)  That  most  vowel  faults  result  from  insufficient, 
and  insufficiently  free,  mouth  opening  ; 

(b)  That  most  consonantal  faults  are  due  to  a 
corresponding  sluggishness  of  lips  and  tongue  ; 

(c)  That  it  is  always  better  when  attacking  a  fault  to 
direct  the  child's  attention,  if  possible,  to  something 
it  can  see.  Thus  to  draw  attention  to  lips  is  much 
more  effective  than  to  draw  attention  to  the  tongue. 

For  Free  Movement  of  the  Jaw 

Ex.  i.  With  mirrors.  Close  the  mouth.  On  a  signal  drop  the 
jaw  as  loosely  as  possible.  (“  Drop  the  jaw  ”  is  a  better  instruction 
than  “  open  the  mouth.”  Children  seem  to  think  that  opening  the 
mouth  applies  merely  to  the  front.  It  is  really  the  back  of  the 
mouth  which  chiefly  interests  us.) 

Ex.  2.  Close  the  mouth.  Support  the  points  of  the  jawbone 
(below  the  ears)  with  the  thumbs.  Drop  the  jaw  as  in  Ex.  i. 
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Breathe  in  gently  through  the  mouth  and  nose  together.  Notice 
the  feeling  of  mouth-spaciousness. 

Ex.  3.  Do  Ex.  1.  Then,  moving  the  jaw  as  little  as  possible, 
close  the  lips.  Breathe  in  vigorously  through  the  nose  as  in  a 
suppressed  yawn.  Again  note  the  feeling  of  spaciousness. 

Ex.  4.  Do  Ex.  3  without  breathing.  While  keeping  the  lips 
together,  move  the  jaw  up  and  down  as  in  polite  chewing.  The 
jaw  may  also  be  moved  rotarily,  “  rabbit  ”  fashion. 

Also  see  Ex.  10,  which  is  invaluable  for  jaw  freedom. 

Tongue  Acitivity 

Ex.  5.  With  mirrors.  Do  Ex.  1.  Stay  like  that.  Flap  the 
tongue  up  and  down  as  fast  as  possible.  No  breathing  out.  (Most 
children  do  this  with  great  ease.) 

Ex.  6.  Do  Ex.  5  while  breathing  out  steadily.  This  sometimes 
gives  difficulty  at  first,  but  the  ability  comes,  and,  with  it,  new 
tongue  control. 

Ex.  7.  Do  Ex.  6  with  the  tongue  slightly  curled  so  that  the 
tongue-tip  touches  the  teeth  ridge  a  little  farther  back,  i.e.  in  the  r 
position.  This  is  considerably  more  difficult. 

Ex.  8.  With  mirrors.  Do  Ex.  1.  Thrust  the  tongue  out  as  far 
as  possible,  hold  the  position  for  a  moment,  then  relax  suddenly  so 
that  the  tongue  flips  back  into  the  mouth.  If  the  relaxation  is 
complete  the  tongue  will  lie  in  the  mouth  with  the  tip  just  touching 
the  lower  front  teeth. 

Do  the  same  thing  with  the  teeth  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
i.e.  the  th  position. 

Ex.  9.  Open  the  mouth  freely  as  for  ah.  Without  chin  move¬ 
ment  run  the  tongue  lightly  round  the  lips  (licking  the  lips),  first 
clock-wise,  then  the  other  way. 

Ex.  10.  Open  the  mouth  freely  as  for  ah  and  rest  the  forefinger 
on  the  chin.  Breathe,  with  a  real  ah,  not  a  limp  neutral  sound, 

|  la  :  — :  —  |  la  :  la :  la  |  la  :  — :  —  |  la  :  la :  la  | ,  etc. 

Note  if  the  chin  tries  to  wag  with  the  tongue.  It  should  not. 
If  there  is  real  relaxation  it  should  remain  still  during  tongue 
movement. 

Extend  this  to : 

|  la  :  - :  - 1  lay  :  lay  :  lay  |  la :  — :  —  |  lay :  lay  :  lay  |,  etc., 
and  similarly  with  other  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Even  when  doing 
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I  la:  I  loo  :  loo  :  loo  |  there  is  no  need  for  the  jaw  to  rise  :  the 
lips  and  tongue  are  quite  capable  of  making  the  necessary  modifica¬ 
tion  without  help  from  the  jaw. 

When  these  exercises  have  been  mastered  with  breath  only,  add 
tone,  spoken  and  sung — they  make  valuable  singing  practice.  Also 
add  new  rhythms : 

|  la  :  -  |  la  .  la :  la.  la  |  la  :  -,  etc. 

|  laa  :  loo  :  loo  |  la  :  loo  :  loo  | ,  etc. 

Ex.  n.  Breathing,  speaking  and  singing  such  series  as  : 
lillery  lillery  lillery  lillery 
lollery  lollery  lollery  lollery 
lillery  lollery  lallery  lellery 

The  same  thing  can  be  done  with  such  words  as  laterally,  literally, 
literary,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  very  puzzling  and  amusing.  The 
jaw  should  still  remain  loose  and  move  as  little  as  possible. 

In  working  such  exercises  as  this  do  not  omit  to  point  out  what 
an  astonishingly  agile  and  clever  member  the  tongue  is.  Tongue- 
pride  is  a  very  real  help  towards  good  speech. 

Lip  Agility  and  Firmness 

The  exercises  already  given  in  this  chapter  and  in 
Chapter  Six  make  special  lip  work  generally  un¬ 
necessary.  But  where,  with  small  children,  lip  weak¬ 
ness  makes  special  exercises  advisable,  these  will  serve : 

Ex.  12.  With  mirrors.  Spread  the  closed  lips  in  a  smile,  then 
shoot  them  forward  in  the  pursed  position.  Repeat  a  number  of 
times. 

Ex.  13.  Drop  the  chin  well  and  assume  the  00  position.  Main¬ 
tain  it  firmly  while  wagging  the  tongue  as  in  Ex.  5.  The  tongue 
movement  is  introduced  merely  to  give  the  children  something  to 
do  while  maintaining  a  given  lip-position  for  a  considerable  time. 
Do  the  same  thing  with  other  vowel  positions. 

Two  Common  Difficulties 
The  Glottal  Stop  (symbol  ?) 

The  trick  of  inserting  a  throat  click  instead  of  t  in 
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such  words  as  wafer,  buffer,  bo^le,  and,  less  often,  in 
place  of  final  t,  is  common  and  widespread.  In  the 
South  it  is  associated  exclusively  with  illiterate  speech, 
in  the  North,  particularly  in  Scotland,  it  rises  much 
higher  in  the  social  speech-scale.  Everywhere  it  should 
be  discouraged,  if  only  because  it  is  wearing  to  the  vocal 
chords  and  inimical  to  smoothly  fluent  speech. 

Use  of  the  glottal  stop  does  not  indicate  inability  to 
make  the  given  sounds.  The  child  who  refuses  to 
pronounce  t  in  the  middle  of  words  uses  it  initially  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  That  indicates  the  cure  :  treat  the  t,  or 
whatever  letter  is  giving  difficulty,  as  an  initial  and  then 
attach  the  practice  syllable  to  a  vowel : 

Say  ter,  ter,  ter,  ter,  then  le,ter. 

Next :  let-ter,  putting  the  tongue-tip  up  for  t, 

keeping  it  there  while  examining  it  in  a  mirror,  and 
ending  with  a  lighter  ter. 

Next :  letter,  with  the  vowel  long  and  the  -tter 
joining  without  a  break. 

Many  people  and  many  children,  particularly  girls, 
who  would  not  think  of  mispronouncing  water,  letter, 
are  yet  addicted  to  a  politer  but  even  more  irritating 
use  of  the  glottal  stop  :  they  seem  incapable  of  saying 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  without  introducing 
them  with  a  glottal  stop.  Sometimes  the  aim  is  to 
give  emphasis.  Thus  the  interfering  little  girl  who  is 
bossing  her  small  brother  will  probably  say  “  ?Alec,  you 
?  aren’t  to  do  that,  because  -T  say  you  ? aren’t.” 

Sometimes  the  glottal  stopper  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  trick  adds  clearness.  (That  is  why  some 
teachers  glottalise  much  more  than  they  should.)  Far 
from  helping,  the  glottal  stop  hinders  easy  understand¬ 
ing,  since  it  gives  false  emphasis  to  unimportant 
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words  like  “  and,"  “  if  "  and  “of,"  and  worse  still, 
punctuates  the  continuity  of  sound  (phrasing)  which 
is  essential  to  continuity  of  understanding. 

Vowel-changing  exercises  are  useful  here,  and  prac¬ 
tice  with  sentences  containing  many  words  beginning 
with  vowels,  e.g.  Arthur  and  I  are  asked  out  almost 
every  evening.  If  the  offender  is  stopped  every  time 
*  she  clicks  she  will  soon  abandon  the  trick.  The  fault 
should  also  be  watched  for  in  singing,  for  it  is  bad  for 
the  voice  and  destructive  of  legato. 

In  short,  as  an  occasional  effect  the  glottal  stop  is 
permissible,  but  as  a  habit  it  is  a  bore.  There  is  no 
place  for  it  in  normal  speech. 

The  Intrusive  r 

The  trick  of  inserting  at  least  a  suggestion  of  r  in 
such  phrases  as  “  the  idear  of,"  “  I  sor  a  man,"  “  Indiar 
and  Africa "  is  rare  in  the  North  but  chronically 
prevalent  in  the  South,  even  among  otherwise  good 
speakers. 

The  following  telephone  conversation  actually 
occurred  in  London  : 

Speaker  :  My  name  is  Law. 

Operator  :  What  name  ? 

Speaker :  Law. 

Operator  :  How  do  you  spell  it  ? 

Speaker  :  L-a-w. 

Operator  :  Oh  !  You  mean  Lawer. 

Again  changing  exercises  are  useful  since  they 
require  the  tongue-tip  to  lie  low  during  the  passage 
from  one  vowel  to  another.  The  most  useful  is 
u(p)—o(f). 

Also  practise  saw,  draw,  etc.,  in  this  way  :  make  the 
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children  prolong  the  aw  and  stop  the  sound  at  a  signal, 
still  maintaining  the  aw  position  of  the  lips. 

Practise  such  phrases  as  “  the  idea  of,  Jaffa  oranges, 
&raw  a  man,”  lengthening  the  italicised  vowel  and 
passing  to  the  next,  without  break,  at  a  given  signal. 
Also  “  cinema  after  cinema,”  making  one  lengthened 
ah  serve  for  both  words.  Similarly  :  “  Grandmama 
and  Grandpapa  and  I.” 

Practice  sentences  can  then  be  devised,  such  as  “  My 
Aunt  Bella  and  her  daughter  Eva  had  some  idea  of 
visiting  India  and  Australia  after  leaving  England.” 
Stop  the  speaker  each  time  r  occurs  wrongly.  It  will 
soon  disappear. 


Physical  Disabilities 

Adenoid  Speech 

Fewer  children  would  contract  adenoids  if  they  were 
taught  while  small  to  clear  their  noses  well,  breathe 
through  them  regularly,  except  when  speaking  and 
singing,  and  to  hum.  It  has  been  said  that  regular 
humming  will  even  cure  incipient  adenoids  ;  certainly 
the  vibration  involved  helps  to  keep  the  mem¬ 
branes  in  the  state  of  health  which  resists  germs  and 
growths. 

Where  adenoids  have  taken  firm  hold  an  operation  is 
necessary,  but  this  merely  gives  the  child  a  chance  to 
mend  his  ways.  If  he  is  not  afterwards  taught  how  to 
breathe,  recurrence  is  fairly  certain.  Even  when 
adenoids  have  been  removed,  children  often  retain  the 
dull  speech  habits  acquired  during  their  presence. 
Humming  and  breathing  exercises  should  be  much 
practised,  and  the  soft-palate  exercises  described  on 
page  94  (3,  Note). 
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Stammering 

It  is  outside  the  province  of  this  book  to  discuss  cleft 
palate  and  stammering,1  but  a  note  about  the  latter 
may  be  opportune.  The  treatment  of  stammering  is 
essentially  a  specialist  matter,  and  amateur  experi¬ 
ments,  however  kindly  and  well  intentioned,  are  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  It  is  often  possible  to  effect 
temporary  improvement  by  home-made  expedients, 
but  a  relapse  very  frequently  occurs,  and  the  last  state 
is  worse  than  the  first. 

If  a  clinic  is  available  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  regular  treatment  for  the  sufferer,  and  when  he 
is  at  school  certain  rules  should  be  faithfully  observed. 

Being  on  the  whole  kindly  creatures,  other  children 
rarely  imitate  or  mock  stammerers  ;  but  if,  through 
thoughtlessness,  some  few  do  so,  they  should  be  talked 
to,  but  not  before  the  child.  They  should  understand 
that,  even  if  he  is  sporting  enough  to  pretend  not  to 
mind,  he  really  does  mind.  His  self-consciousness, 
which  is  the  root  of  his  trouble,  is  being  increased. 
Some  well-disposed  children  try  to  encourage  a  stam¬ 
mering  friend.  They  should  also  be  advised  to  leave 
him  alone.  The  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  pretend  not 
to  notice. 

The  same  applies  to  teachers  and  parents  as  a  general 
rule.  The  most  foolish  thing  to  do  with  a  stammerer, 
short  of  worrying  him,  is  to  advise  him  to  try  not  to 
stammer.  His  difficulty  is  that  he  already  tries  too 
much,  thereby  developing  a  nervous  tension  which 
more  than  negatives  his  attempts.  The  most  we  can 
do  is  to  advise  him,  privately,  not  to  try  to  push  on 

1  For  information  concerning  these  see  Defects  of  Speech,  by  Ida  C.  Ward. 
(Dent.) 
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if  he  sticks  over  a  word,  but  to  stop  and  let  go.  That  is 
about  all  the  positive  help  we  can  give  him,  but  in  a 
negative  way  we  can  do  much  :  above  all  we  can  leave 
him  comfortably  in  peace,  never  asking  him  in  class 
a  question  requiring  an  oral  answer,  but  asking  him 
plenty  which  can  be  answered  in  action — writing  on 
the  blackboard  and  so  on.  For  the  same  reason,  to  keep 
him  from  feeling  left  out,  we  shall  always  provide  him 
with  a  non-speaking  part  when  acting  is  afoot.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  if  there  are  two  characters  who  speak  in  unison, 
we  may  give  one  to  him  and  one  to  his  friend,  but  only 
if  we  are  sure  that  he  will  not  worry  about  it. 

Similarly  it  is  sometimes  effective  to  let  him  join  in 
with  his  friend  in  reading  aloud  ;  but  he  should  sit  to 
do  it,  and  the  permission  should  be  given  privately 
beforehand.  If  he  shows  improvement  we  shall  not 
be  so  unwise  as  to  suggest  his  exhibiting  his  prowess 
in  class,  for  his  anxiety  to  succeed  may  easily  undo 
him.  We  may  ask  him  to  read  to  us  when  no  one  is 
about,  but  even  that  is  doubtful. 

Whatever  we  do  will  be  guided  by  the  realisation 
that  the  cause  of  stammering  is  mental,  not  physical. 
It  is  sometimes  asserted,  because  spasmodic  breathing 
so  often  accompanies  stammering,  that  defective  breath 
control  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  That  is  untrue. 
The  breath  difficulty  is  a  symptom  of  the  same  mental 
state  which  causes  the  speech  difficulty. 

Stammerers  are  usually  intelligent  and  rather  highly- 
strung  children,  usually  boys.  Their  trouble  is  that 
they  practically  cannot  relax.  Anything  which  enables 
them  to  do  so,  and  to  forget  their  difficulty,  radically 
helps  them.  Few  stammerers  have  difficulty  in  sing¬ 
ing  words,  the  probable  reason  being  that  singing 
9 
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makes  them  forget  they  are  speaking.  In  the  same 
way  some  stammerers  cease  to  stammer  when  acting, 
for  playing  a  part  takes  them  out  of  themselves.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  is  rather  uncommon,  and  the  test  should 
be  made  only  if  there  is  practical  certainty  that  it  will 
be  successful. 
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DIFFICULT  WORDS 

Following  is  a  rough  classification,  according  to  the  cause  of 
error,  of  a  number  of  words  which  children  frequently 
mispronounce  : 

1.  Words  which  tend  to  acquire  unwanted  sounds  : 

Something,  nothing,  everything  ( k  added) ;  law,  draw,  etc.  are 

particularly  apt  to  acquire  final  -er ;  umb(e)rella,  centu(a)ry, 
height (h),  arith(e)metic,  ath(e)letics,  cer(s)tificate,  sub(s)tract, 
accompan(y)ist,  foZk,  yoZk,  ahns,  ahnond  (/  should  be  omitted), 
often  (i t  is  better  omitted),  mischiev(i)ous. 

2.  Words  which  are  apt  to  drop  essential  sounds  : 

Give  me,  le£  me,  mon^s,  history,  geography,  geometry, 
goo^-bye,  good-morning,  steadily,  speedily,  really,  February, 
library,  twenty-two,  perhaps,  correctly,  exactly,  ghasdy,  etc., 
believe,  particalar(ly),  temporarily,  aimanac,  already,  a/most, 
etc.,  onty,  regular,  carefully,  secretary,  chocolate,  violin,  violet, 
fi/ths,  twel/th,  as&ed,  recognise,  Saturday,  yesterday. 

3.  Words  in  which  substitution  occurs  : 

(The  incorrect  sound  is  given  in  brackets.) 

Swch(i),  jwst(i),  diphthong(p) ,  secon d(t),  opposite(I),  fiend(ie 
should  —  ee),  field(i  ;  the  same  slackening  of  the  vowel  before 
Id  is  very  frequent  before  l  and  l  +  a  consonant),  tmie(ch  ; 
this  substitution  occurs  in  many  tu  words  ;  note  also  sh  for  sy 
in  assume,  etc.),  refer,  divine(ee) — the  same  thing  occurs  in 
many  re-,  di-,  pre-,  words);  been,  paraffin(ee),  telephone  (ee), 
comma(er),  fragrant  (a  should  =  ay),  catch(e),  vase 
{aw),  clerk,  Derby,  Berks,  Herts  (er  should  =  ah),  length, 
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strength(n),  shrimp(sr) — this  occurs  in  many  shr  words); 
lilac(o),  nether,  either(ee),  vinegar(ee),  child (ah ;  this  avoid¬ 
ance  of  diphthongisation  occurs  in  many  I  words  :  note 
particularly  F 11,  quiet,  while);  shall(e),  city,  pretty(ee ;  this  sub¬ 
stitution  of  ee  for  i  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  -y  words),  nephew(ph 
should  =  v),  coffee,  offer,  soft  (strictly  speaking,  aw  is  permis¬ 
sible  in  these  and  similar  words,  but  to  most  people,  at  least  in 
most  of  them,  particularly  cough,  coffee,  office  and  officer,  it  is 
offensive),  te<2ious(y). 

4.  Words  which  acquire  wrong  or  additional  stresses  : 

The  stress  should  be  upon  the  italicised  syllable  :  exquisite, 
mischievous,  contrary,  mis  led,  interest  (ing),  secretary,  cemetery 
(these  three  should  have  one  stress  only),  a  wry,  ple&eian, 
dictionary,  artificer. 

5.  Words  which  seem  particularly  conducive  to  slovenliness  : 

Si t  down,  get  down,  actually,  usually,  necessary,  peculiar, 
chocolates,  children,  Ethel,  bu/bs  (and  many  other  words 
ending  in  l  or  l  +  a  consonant). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  RHYMES 

From  The  London  Treasury  of  Nursery  Rhymes,1  classified 
according  to  their  particular  uses  for  speech  training. 

General  Purposes 


Mouth  Opening 
Little  star,  232 

Vigorous  Lip  Work 
The  four  toes,  4 
The  clouds,  10 
The  bull’s  in  the  barn,  21 
The  winds,  28 
Three  blind  mice,  32 
The  farmer,  34 
Farmyard  sounds,  42 

Finals 

A  baby's  rhyme,  43 
Jack  Sprat’s  pig,  45 
The  little  duck,  46 
There  was  a  little  girl,  63 
Come  to  the  window,  65 
A  farmer  went  trotting,  68 


A  swarm  of  bees,  46 
Peter  Pumpkin,  10 1 
The  sailor,  126 
Wee  Willie  Winkie,  153 
Swan  swam,  168 
Weather  song,  265 


Old  chairs  and  old  clothes,  90 
A  weather  prophecy,  95 
Hush-a-bye  baby,  139 
Evening,  154 
Christmas  is  coming,  277 
Nonsense,  294 


Vowels  and  Diphthongs 

00 

Two  little  birds,  3  Cock-a-doodle  doo,  134 

My  mother  sent  me  unto  you,  35  The  dove,  201 
I’ve  lost  my  little  brown  shoe,  88  Betty  Blue,  293 

1  Edited  by  J.  Murray  MacBain  (University  of  London  Press,  5 s.). 
133 
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Fiddle-de-dee,  45 

The  little  plant,  61 

I  need  not  your  needles,  63 

The  little  nut  tree,  193 

If  I  could  be,  290 

AW(L) 

Peter  and  Paul,  2 

That's  all,  15 

E(ND) 

Little  Blue  Ben,  24 

Jenny  Wren,  17 1 

As  I  was  going  to  sell,  262 

AY 

Play  days,  6 

Rain  rain,  13 

Dapple  grey,  21 

What  are  little  boys  made  of, 
37 

Happy  summer,  214 

Y (final) 

Said  a  frog,  23 

Little  maiden,  67 

Solomon  Grundy,  296 

ER 

Doggie’s  way,  44 

Goosey  Goosey  Gander,  72 
Jack  the  Piper,  85 

The  little  nut  tree,  193 

Little  Polly  Flinders,  298 

OW 

In  London  Town,  69 

Bow  wow,  219 

The  lion  and  the  unicorn,  226 

I 

Purple  plums  22 

Rabbit  pie,  95 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RHYMES 
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OH 

Ten  pink  toes,  5 
Roses  and  violets,  59 
Blow  wind  blow,  131 

General  Diphthongs 

Little  Miss  May,  10 
Dance  little  baby,  16 
New  leaves,  17 
Time  to  rise,  25 
Little  mouse,  29 
Christmas  cheer,  35 
Sun-shiny  shower,  47 
Curly  locks,  58 
Daisies  and  grasses,  59 
Old  Farmer  Giles,  65 
Maid  Marian,  66 
There  was  crooked  man,  67 
Peter  White,  82 
Robin  and  Richard,  82 
The  cold  north  wind,  86 
I  doubt,  102 


M 

My  pretty  maid,  75 
Willie  boy,  116 

N 

Two  little  birds,  3 
Little  Blue  Ben,  24 
One’s  none,  35 
We’ll  all  clap  hands,  70 


The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

169 

My  lady’s  garden,  178 


The  shepherd  boy,  104 
Dandelion,  108 
To  Banbury  Fair,  134 
Pudding  and  pie,  146 
Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  152 
Simon  Brodie’s  cow,  180 
Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  191 
Teeth  and  gums,  203 
Autumn,  208 
Happy  summer,  214 
Mistress  Pussy,  230 
Maytime,  259 
What’s  in  there,  268 
How  d’ye  do  ?,  304 
Bird-scarer’s  song,  304 


Robin  and  Bobbin,  verse  1,  83 
The  muffin  man,  132 
Hot -cross  buns,  189 
The  rain  and  the  sun,  205 


Consonants 

Baby  beds,  144 
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Baby  Bunting,  7  Ding-dong,  87 

Come  here  little  robin,  verse  2,  Sing  sing,  293 

73 

P 


See  the  little  hands,  54 

The  daisies,  128 

The  dreamland  tree,  140 

T 

Little  Tom  Tucker,  13 

Jack  Sprat's  pig,  45 

Lucy  Locket,  56 

To  market,  289 

The  Queen  of  Hearts,  312 

B 

Dob  and  family,  294 

A  blessing  song,  305 

K  and  G 

The  little  piggies,  19 

Farmyard  sounds,  42 
Pat-a-cake,  44 

Hickory  dickory  dock,  62 
There  was  a  crooked  man,  67 
Hop  scotch,  88 

H 

Heigh  ho,  9 

John  Cook,  119 

To  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  123 
Once  I  saw  a  little  bird,  190 

TH 

Five  toes,  4 

The  pig  that  wanted  corn,  18 

Another  grace,  254 

He  that  would  thrive,  258 

L  ( in  various  positions) 

Two  blackbirds,  4 

Master  William  Weedle,  8 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away,  15 

New  leaves,  verse  1,  17 
Fiddle-de-dee,  45 

See  a  pin,  99 
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Rosy  apple,  99 
I  doubt,  102 
A  picture,  129 
Three  crooked  cripples,  166 
A  bottle  rhyme,  167 
My  lady’s  garden,  178 
The  mill,  184 
Jack  and  Jill,  192 


Four  and  twenty  sailors,  193 
Lavender’s  blue,  187 
The  curliest  thing,  268 
Cush  cow,  222 
Little  robin  redbreast,  217 
October,  289 
Pussy  cat  mew,  292 
The  meadows,  305 


R 

Round  and  round,  158  This  is  the  way,  299 

Robert  Rowley,  168 


APPENDIX  C 


QUOTATIONS  FROM  AUTHORITY 

Following  are  passages  dealing  with  speech  training  from  : 

A.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England  (the  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  English 
in  the  educational  system  of  England).  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  1921.  is.  6 d. 

B.  Handbook  of  Suggestions  (for  the  consideration  of 

teachers  and  others  concerned  in  the  work  of  public  elementary 
schools).  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  192 7.  2s. 

1.  The  Place  of  Speech  in  the  Curriculum 

“  English  must  be  the  first  subject,  in  point  of  time,  to  receive 
specific  attention.  It  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Children  usually 
enter  the  Infants’  Department  or  Infants’  Class  at  4  or  5  years 
of  age  ;  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  towns,  where  training  in 
English  is  urgently  needed,  they  are  fortunately  sent  to  school 
the  earliest,  sometimes  soon  after  they  are  three.  If  a  Nursery 
School  is  available,  they  may  have  come  under  experienced 
supervision  almost  from  infancy.  But  at  whatever  age  a  child 
first  comes  into  the  teacher’s  hands  it  is  then  that  his  definite 
training  must  begin.  Other  subjects  can  wait  and  take  no 
harm.  If  a  child  postpones  the  study,  say,  of  Arithmetic,  or 
History,  or  Geography,  he  simply  lacks  them  for  the  time  being, 
and  when  he  does  begin,  his  more  fully  developed  powers  of 
mind  enable  him  to  progress  very  rapidly.  But  English,  being 
not  merely  a  school  subject,  but  also  a  *  home  ’  or  ‘  life  ' 
subject,  is  always  being  taught,  often  badly,  certainly  in  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion,  independently  of  the  school.  Delay  in  counter¬ 
acting  by  good  teaching  at  school  bad  habits  in  the  use  of  the 
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mother  tongue  acquired  outside,  adds  immensely  to  the  work 
to  be  done  later.  An  adverse  balance  is  continually  mounting 
up,  until,  perhaps,  it  is  too  late  for  it  ever  to  be  wiped  out. 

“  Speech  training  must  be  undertaken  from  the  outset,  and 
should  be  continued  all  through  the  period  of  schooling. 
Teachers  of  infants  sometimes  complain  that  when  children 
come  to  school,  they  can  scarcely  speak  at  all.  They  should 
regard  this  rather  as  an  advantage.  There  is  often  a  kind  of 
race  as  to  which  should  succeed  in  setting  a  stamp  upon  the 
children’s  speech,  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  or  that  of  the 
street  or  home.  But,  unfortunately,  the  teacher  often  makes 
no  serious  effort  to  win,  and  turns  aside  to  other  things  that 
might  well  be  done  later,  as  though  winning  were  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  The  definite  training  of  the  ear  and  the  vocal 
organs  is  not  one  of  the  things  to  which  tradition  has  paid 
regard.  Uncouth  speech  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  heritage 
of  the  children  for  whom  the  elementary  schools  were  originally 
instituted.  Actually,  the  accomplishment  of  clear  and  correct 
speech  is  the  one  definite  accomplishment  which  the  child  is 
entitled  to  demand  from  the  Infant  School.  But  apart  from 
some  excellent  pioneer  work  by  individual  schools  and  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers,  speech  training  has  been  strangely  neglected.” 
(A,  pages  63-5.) 

2.  Standard  English 

‘  ‘  Indistinctiveness  of  utterance ,  in  children  who  are  physically 
capable  of  speaking  distinctly,  ought  not  to  be  excused  on  any 
grounds.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  laziness  in  the  use  of  the  speech 
organs.  But  training  in  pronunciation  presents  certain  special 
difficulties.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  the  teacher  should 
aim  at  teaching  ‘  Standard  English.’  *  Standard  English ' 
need  not  be  interpreted  in  a  narrow  and  pedantic  sense. 
But  the  English  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  at  any  rate  a  kind 
of  English  which  both  in  idioms  and  in  pronunciation  is  in¬ 
telligible  all  over  the  country,  and  in  pronunciation  approxi¬ 
mates  to  that  which  is  used,  though  with  many  permissible  if 
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minute  variations,  by  educated  persons.  In  matters  such  as 
accentuation  and  *  quantity  ’  the  teacher  is  bound  to  be 
dogmatic  ;  also,  he  can  insist  upon  the  sounding  of  con¬ 
sonants  which  are  dropped  in  speech  which  is  blurred  and 
slovenly.”  (B,  page  74  ) 

“We  do  not  advocate  the  teaching  of  standard  English  on  any 
grounds  of  social  ‘  superiority,'  but  because  it  is  manifestly 
desirable  that  all  English  people  should  be  capable  of  speaking 
so  as  to  be  fully  intelligible  to  each  other,  and  because  inability 
to  speak  standard  English  is  in  practice  a  serious  handicap  in 
many  ways.  We  do  not,  however,  suggest  that  the  suppression 
of  dialect  should  be  aimed  at,  but  that  children  who  speak  a 
dialect,  should,  as  often  happens,  become  bi-lingual,  speaking 
standard  English  too.  Every  dialect  has,  for  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  speak  it,  intimate  associations  of  its  own, 
and,  side  by  side  with  standard  English,  dialect  will  probably 
persist  and  be  used  in  the  playground  and  the  street.  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  it  will  deserve  to  persist,  on  account  of  its 
historic  interest.  The  witnesses  whom  we  have  heard  on  the 
subject  of  dialect  are  not  agreed  on  their  views  of  the  likelihood 
of  its  continuance.  But  they  agree  that  this  does  not  matter, 
and  the  schools  ought  deliberately  to  try  to  exert  influence.” 
(A,  page  67.) 

3.  English  as  a  World  Language 

“  The  position  of  the  English  language  in  the  world  affords 
another  argument  for  all  English  children  being  taught  English 
as  distinct  from  a  dialect  of  English.  At  the  request  of  the 
Northern  Peace  Congress  which  met  in  Stockholm  in  1919,  the 
Northern  Peace  Union  addressed  an  inquiry  to  representatives 
of  countries  where  none  of  the  three  great  languages  (English, 
German  and  French)  are  spoken,  as  to  which  was,  in  their 
opinion,  the  most  suitable  language  for  universal  use.  Fifty- 
four  replies  were  received.  Of  these,  no  less  than  twenty-nine, 
a  majority  of  the  whole,  were  in  favour  of  English,  and  the 
report  of  the  inquiry  concludes  :  *  If  English  is  to  become  the 
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international  language,  everybody  who  wishes  to  learn  it  must 
be  given  an  opportunity.  It  must  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the  world — optional  in  Elementary,  and  compulsory  in  the 
Higher  Schools.’  If  this  is  a  measure  of  the  prestige  which  the 
English  language  possesses  abroad,  it  surely  merits  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  of  England,  if  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  practical  asset.  English  children,  required  by  law  to 
attend  school,  are  surely  entitled  to  be  taught,  in  a  scientific 
way,  the  accepted  speech  of  their  own  country .”  (A,  pages 

67-8.) 

4.  Dialects  :  Bi-lingualism 

(a)  “  In  various  parts  of  the  country  dialects  are  spoken  which 
differ  materially  from  Standard  English  in  pronunciation  and 
also  in  form.  Some  of  these  dialects  have  a  history  and 
associations  which  entitle  them  to  respect  ;  others  are  regarded, 
not  always  on  logical  grounds,  as  debased  and  reprehensible. 
Teachers  should  not  consider  themselves  in  any  sense  called 
upon  to  extirpate  a  genuine  local  dialect. 

“  Two  main  difficulties  confront  the  teacher :  one  is  how 
to  deal  with  the  widely  different  grammatical  idioms  of  the 
dialects,  the  other  is  how  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  sounds  of 
the  dialects,  especially  the  vowels,  when  they  are  very  unlike 
the  ‘  standard  ’  sounds.  The  first  may  be  made  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  teaching  the  general  rules  to  which  modern  English 
conforms.  The  second  is  more  serious.  It  is  probably  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  in  a  Tyneside  school  to  eliminate  the  ‘  burr  ' 
peculiar  to  the  district,  or  to  supersede  the  full  ‘  u  ’  of  most 
schools  in  the  North  by  the  ‘  u  ’  which  would  be  heard  in 
London,  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  stage  ;  and,  although  the 
attempt  has  been  made,  not  without  success,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  in  the  South  to  eliminate  the  peculiarities  of  sound 
which  commonly  go  under  the  name  of  ‘  Cockneyisms.’  Yet 
experience  shows  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  encourage,  at 
least  for  public  occasions,  a  pronunciation  in  which  the  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  normal  are  diminished.  The  children  would 
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then  be  bi-lingual,  no  doubt  ;  speaking  one  language  at  home 
and  another  at  school.  Provided  that  the  school  language  is 
treated  with  proper  respect  and  the  home  language  not  scorned 
as  if  it  implied  some  moral  obliquity,  the  charge  of  bi-lingualism 
need  not  be  a  reproach.”  (B,  pages  74-5.) 

{b)  “  People  who  speak  widely  different  English  dialects 
sometimes  have  a  real  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other, 
and  an  inability  to  speak  a  fair  approximation  to  standard 
English  is  in  other  ways  a  practical  handicap.  It  has  proved 
possible,  even  in  remote  country  schools,  where  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  is  of  a  most  rustic  kind,  for  the  children  to 
acquire  from  their  teachers  a  very  correct  and  pleasing  mode  of 
speech,  and  when  once  the  speech  of  the  majority  of  the 
children  has  been  purified,  they  unconsciously  supplement  the 
teacher’s  effort  by  the  standard  which  they  set.”  (B,  page  7 5.) 

5.  Phonetic  Symbols 

“  In  most  schools  the  training  depends  almost  entirely  on 
conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  of  the  teacher,  who  should 
therefore  be  specially  on  her  guard  against  falling  into  habits  of 
slipshod  and  indistinct  speaking,  or  of  artificial  and  strained 
intonation.  But  she  should  also  be  able,  when  necessary,  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  to  the  children  how  different  sounds 
are  produced.  The  valuable  and  comprehensive  ‘  Report  on 
Speech  Training,’  published  by  the  London  County  Council  in 
1916,  recommends  the  systematic  study  of  the  way  in  which 
the  sounds  of  which  speech  is  composed  are  actually  produced.” 
(B,  page  74.) 

“  In  London  a  good  deal  has  been  done.  Classes  for  teachers 
in  phonetics  and  voice  production  have  been  largely  attended, 
and  they  have  gone  some  way  towards  getting  rid  of  undesirable 
forms  of  London  speech.  A  Conference  on  ‘  Speech  Training 
in  London  Schools  and  Colleges,'  which  reported  in  1916,  has 
made  definite  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
enunciation  and  pronunciation,  involving  systematic  study 
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of  the  way  in  which  speech  sounds  are  formed,  and  the  use 
of  some  system  of  sound  representation,  based  strictly  on  the 
principle,  *  one  sound  one  symbol.’  But  even  in  London, 
speech  training  does  not  receive  full  attention,  and  outside 
London,  with  certain  exceptions,  there  is  marked  indifference 
on  the  whole  question.”  (A,  page  65.) 
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